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Anti-Oppression  and  Feminist  Pedagogies  for  Online 
Feminist  Liberation  Theological  Education 


The  oppressed,  having  internalized  the  image  of  the  oppressor 
and  adopted  his  guidelines,  are  fearful  of  freedom.  Freedom 
would  require  them  to  reject  this  image  and  replace  it  with 

autonomy  and  responsibility 

i 

-  Paulo  Freire 

In  this  paper  I  will  look  at  pedagogical  models  that  make  space  for  mutual  support 
and  encouragement,  interactive  analogical  learning,  respectful  conversation,  and  the 
formation  of  community  within  the  learning  environment.  These  principles  are  described  as 
feminist  and  anti-oppression  in  their  focus  particularly  because  they  value  the  voice  and 
opinion  of  all  and  specifically  make  space  for  marginalized  opinions,  views  that  do  not 
coincide  with  the  values  and  focus  of  dominant  culture  perspectives.  I  hope  to  show  how 
these  principles  of  anti-oppression  and  feminist  pedagogy  can  be  utilized  in  online  learning 
environments  so  that  more  people  can  learn  more  and  diverse  information  from  more  and 
diverse  sources  than  would  otherwise  be  possible  in  online  theological  education.  I  believe 
this  will  provide  a  more  comfortable  learning  experience  in  online  environments  that  will 
encourage  more  students  to  utilize  online  classes  and  more  theology  schools  and  seminaries 
to  provide  them.  Availability  of  online  theological  educational  options  will  provide  real 
freedom  to  those  who  need  to  participate  in  part  time  programs  and  real  options  for  those 
who  are  unable  to  relocate  their  home  and  family  to  be  near  educational  centers.     The 


Paulo  Freire,  Pedagogy  of  the  Oppressed,  30th  anniversary  ed.  (New  York:  Continuum,  2000). 
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freedom  to  learn  diverse  ideas  from  multiple  sources  has  the  capacity  not  only  to  transform 
the  person  but  also  to  transform  the  church,  the  academy,  society  and  the  world. 

Online  environments  are  an  important  part  of  the  future  of  education.  More  and 
more  our  lives  in  North  America  are  revolving  around  information  delivery  via  technology. 
As  this  technology  becomes  more  affordable,  more  people  have  access  to  the  means  by 
which  to  access  information.  Public  libraries  now  often  offer  access  to  computer  and 
Internet  portals  at  no  charge.  We  receive  our  news,  weather,  sports,  music,  and  other 
information  by  television,  computer,  iPod  or  cell  phone.  The  movement  toward  online 
learning  and  access  to  education  via  online  vehicles  is  a  logical  step  in  our  emersion  in 
information  delivered  and  shared  via  technology. 

Having  had  the  opportunity  to  take  multiple  online  classes,  I  have  become  interested 
in  the  pedagogical  models  utilized  to  deliver  the  information  in  these  environments.  My 
experience  in  online  environments  dates  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  email  communication  in 
the  early  1990's  when  emails  between  individuals  began  to  give  life  to  "mass  emails" 
addressed  to  multiple  individuals  and  later  to  "list-serve"  groups  that  formed  around  the 
need  to  share  information  within  groups.  These  "lists"  were  usually  founded  and  moderated 
by  an  individual  or  small  group  that  were  the  authority  figure  for  that  environment  deciding 
what  information  was  appropriate  for  the  group  or  what  information  met  the  criteria  for 
which  the  list  had  been  founded.  Lists  gave  way  to  electronic  bulletin  boards  that  one  joined 
and  paid  by  the  minute  to  access.  Bulletin  boards  also  functioned  as  list-serves  with  one 
important  addition,  the  opportunity  for  groups  of  people  to  "chat"  with  each  other  in  real 
time.  A  single  moderator  often  controlled  the  information  distributed  and  monitored  and 
limited  who  got  access  to  the  system.     Groups  of  people  formed  around  these  bulletin 
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boards,  usually  people  with  similar  interests  and  relationships  and  communities  began  to  be 
formed.  Eventually  the  ability  for  two  people  to  "chat"  with  each  other  in  private  became 
part  of  the  options  available  and  even  closer  bonds  of  friendship  and  community  could  be 
formed  as  detailed  information  was  shared. 

Then  came  the  IRC,  Internet  Relay  Chat,  which  allowed  anyone  with  a  computer 
connection  to  access  this  system  at  no  additional  charge.  Unlike  bulletin  boards,  these 
groups  existed  in  a  virtual  reality  where  literally  everyone  in  the  world  with  a  computer  had 
access.  "Channels"  formed,  again  around  similar  interests,  and  people  "joined"  these 
channels.  "Unmoderated"  channels,  or  chat  rooms  as  they  were  later  referred  to,  became 
laboratories  for  survival  of  the  fittest  Those  people  who  were  extroverted,  those  who  were 
overly  opinionated  or  simply  dominated  the  conversation  ruled  the  channel  sometimes 
posted  many  times  per  day.  This  arrangement  gave  way  to  "moderated"  channels  created 
and  administered  by  an  individual  or  group  of  individuals  who  made  the  rules  for  what  kind 
of  interaction  was  acceptable  or  unacceptable  between  people  in  the  channel.  Issues  of 
identity  and  verification  that  people  were  really  who  they  said  they  were  became  paramount. 
People  who  had  formed  online  communities  began  to  experience  the  need  to  meet  face-to- 
face  the  people  with  whom  they  were  forming,  sometimes  intimate,  relationships.  In  my 
experience  a  women's  channel  to  which  I  belonged  required  "voice  verification"  to  establish 
that  each  person  was,  in  fact,  female  and  not  a  male  impersonating  a  woman  to  gain  entry. 
Women  on  this  channel  formed  very  close  bonds  and  often  arranged  to  visit  with  each  other 
in  various  parts  of  the  US,  Canada  and  United  Kingdom  to  further  deepen  the  already 
intimate  friendships  that  had  formed  online. 
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While  list-serves,  bulletin  boards  and  real  time  chat  over  the  IRC  provided 
opportunities  for  people  in  remote  locations  to  form  community  and  relationship,  education 
continued  to  be  delivered  predominately  in  face-to-face  environments.  But  soon  people 
who  needed  to  study  at  night  or  on  weekends  and  who  were  doing  "mail  order"  courses 
began  to  request  access  to  education  delivery  vehicles  online.  Institutions  began  to  respond 
by  essentially  taking  correspondence-type  courses  and  putting  assignments  online,  requiring 
the  student  to  email  responses  to  the  instructor  or  professor  who  was  sending  out  the 
assignments.  Email  exchanges  between  the  professor  and  the  student  became  the 
interaction  mode  with  the  professor  in  a  decidedly  authoritarian  position  in  the  interaction. 
Unlike  face-to-face  classes  held  in  a  single  location,  students  often  were  unaware  of  their 
classmates  at  all.  More  recently  online  learning  has  evolved  so  that  groups  of  students  can 
interact  in  a  bulletin  board  or  list-serve  format  by  posting  assignments  to  a  central  location 
so  that  each  person  in  the  class  can  view  the  others  responses  and  even  comment  on  their 
classmates'  writing,  all  of  this  interaction  still  controlled  and  moderated  by  the  professor  in  a 
similar  fashion  to  the  function  of  a  moderator  of  a  channel  or  an  owner  of  a  list  In  other 
words,  if  the  professor  does  not  deem  posts  appropriate  to  the  class,  they  can  be  summarily 
removed  and  the  voice  of  that  student  silenced.  Likewise,  other  students  can  be  allowed  to 
post  voluminous  amounts  of  information  that  the  other  students  are  "required"  to  read  as 
part  of  the  class.  Grandstanding  and  taking  up  lots  of  space  reigns  supreme  just  as  it  does  in 
chat  rooms  or  classrooms  with  the  privileged  few  dominating  those  who  are  less  confident  in 
their  ideas  and  conclusions. 

How  a  professor  or  facilitator  interacts  with  students  can  also  be  analogical, 
encouraging  students  to  post,  discuss  and  expand  the  topic.    A  facilitator  or  professor's 
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interaction  in  an  online  environment  can  encourage  interaction  and  analogical  modes  of 
learning  just  as  a  professor's  presence  and  demeanor  in  a  classroom  can  have  specific  effects 
on  the  formation  of  interaction  learning  there. 


Anti-Oppression  and  Feminist  Pedagogies 

It  is  important  to  narrow  the  meaning  of  Anti-Oppression  and  Feminist  Pedagogies 
before  I  go  further  into  this  paper.  These  words  might  connote  any  number  of  variations  on 
the  themes  presented.  For  the  purpose  of  this  paper  we  should  consider  the  possibilities  and 
focus  on  the  intended  meaning  in  this  context 

I  am  writing  in  the  first  decade  of  the  twenty  first  century  in  North  America  from  a 
context  of  United  States  and  Canadian  citizenship.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  it  is 
important  to  understand  that  the  basis  of  governance  North  America  is  democratic  in  nature 
and  that  concept  is  understood  and  agreed  upon  in  the  larger  society.  Yet  the  societal 
structures  that  control  information  and  education,  those  forces  that  determine  what  is 
normative  in  the  society,  are  decidedly  patriarchal,  capitalistic,  and  militaristic.  The  usual 
suspects  support  these  dominant  forces:  racism,  sexism,  heterosexim,  and  classism.2  John 
Dewey,  in  his  book  Democracy  and  Education  published  in  1916,  states  that  a  democratic 
society  "...  must  have  a  type  of  education  which  gives  individuals  a  personal  interest  in 
social  relationships  and  control,  and  the  habits  of  mind  which  secure  social  changes."     The 


2 

Conceptualization  recently  stated  in  a  lecture  at  Episcopal  Divinity  School  in  January  2006 
by  Irene  Monroe.  The  larger  issues  are  supported  by  the  "isms"  that  we  find  ourselves 
concentrating  upon.  The  "ism's"  are  what  distract  us  from  the  real  issues  of  control  within 
society:  patriarchy,  capitalism  and  militarism. 

Antonia  Darder,  Marta  Baltodano,  and  Rodolfo  D.  Torres,  The  Critical  Pedagogy  Reader  (New 
York:  RoutledgeFalmer,  2003),  1. 
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antithesis  of  the  kind  of  education  that  motivates  people  to  think  for  themselves  and  take 
action  for  social  change  is  what  Paulo  Freire  calls  the  "'banking'  concept  of  education."4  In 
this  pedagogical  model  the  teacher  deposits  information  into  the  student  and  is 
acknowledged  as  the  source  of  knowledge,  the  authority.  Therefore,  the  teacher  justifies  his 
or  her  own  existence  by  considering  the  students  incapable  of  creative  power,  giving  the 
teacher  power  to  literally  shape  the  way  students  think  about  themselves  and  the  world 
around  them.  Students  never  figure  out  that  they  have  the  capacity  to  educate  the  teacher 
and  lose  their  perspective  of  existing  within  the  society,  rather  see  themselves  as  objects  and 
outsiders  unable  to  affect  change.5  This  "banking"  method  of  education  serves  the 
patriarchal,  capitalistic,  militaristic  forces  that  are  held  in  place  by  racism,  sexism, 
heterosexim  and  classism.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  these  larger  forces  are  held  in  place  by 
bigotry  manifested  in  various  ways  that  deconstructing  and  dismantling  the  underpinnings  of 
bigotry  can  be  an  effective  means  of  challenging  the  status  quo. 

A  first  step  in  this  process  might  be  in  the  realigning  of  our  ideas  of  truth  suggested 
by  Michel  Foucault.  As  Foucault  expresses  in  his  later  work  "dominant  structures  no  longer 
have  the  monopoly  in  defining  'truth'"  and  therefore  lose  their  authority  to  enforce  the 
hegemonic  concepts  that  hold  the  power  structures  in  place.6  Truth  ceases  to  be  a  static 
entity  and  becomes  a  fluid  language  within  which  we  can  articulate  resistance  to  the 
mechanisms  of  control.    The  meta-narratives  of  patriarchy,  capitalism,  and  militarism  are 


Freire,  72. 
5  Ibid.,  72-74. 

Lois  McNay,  Foucault  and  Feminism:  Power,  Gender,  and  the  Self  (Boston:  Northeastern 
University  Press,  1992),  136. 
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then  ripe  for  challenge.  The  sites  of  this  challenge  can,  indeed,  originate  in  the  anti- 
oppression  and  feminist  pedagogical  conceptualizations  that  fight  oppression  in  all  its  forms. 

Oppressive  control  in  any  form  depends  upon  creating  and  enforcing  a  dynamic  that 
is  not  supportive  of  building  community.  Those  in  dominant  positions  present  themselves  as 
saviors  to  the  very  people  they  actively  divide.  A  vital  element  in  this  mechanism  is  the 
ability  of  the  dominants  to  conceal  this  strategy  of  thwarting  the  formation  of  community. 
Those  who  set  themselves  up  as  saviors  must  convince  those  they  dominate  that  they  are 
defending  against  those  who  would  disrupt  order  and  tear  apart  the  social  fabric.  In  the 
classroom  this  dynamic  manifests  in  similar  ways  as  the  larger  society,  namely  in  the  process 
of  discrediting  dissenting  opinions  and  marginalizing  dialogical  interaction.  When  the  search 
for  truth  by  students  in  dialogue  with  each  other  is  usurped  by  setting  the  professor  or 
teacher  aside  in  a  position  of  ultimate  authority  as  the  sole  arbiter  of  truth  this  dynamic  of 
oppressive  control  must  defend  against  the  formation  of  community  by  the  students. 
Dialogical  interaction  should,  therefore,  be  the  bedrock  upon  which  to  build  any  idea  of 
Anti-Oppression  pedagogy. 

With  community  built  in  a  diverse  collection  of  students  in  the  classroom  comes  the 
reality  of  disagreement,  discussions  and  arguments  between  students  and  between  students 
and  professors.  Indeed  the  acknowledgment  of  "cultural  diversity"  in  the  classroom 
decentralizes  truth  and  undermines  the  ultimate  authority  of  the  professor.8  Multiculturalism 
shakes  the  structures  of  imperialism  and  colonialism;  structures  that  hold  the  status  quo  in 
place  in  society,  structures   that  are  replicated  necessarily  in  the  classroom.     Yet  this 


7  Freire,  145-146. 

Bell  Hooks,  Teaching  to  Transgress:  Education  as  the  Practice  of  Freedom  (New  York:  Roudedge, 
1994),  30. 
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multicultural  diversity  by  nature  produces  discussions  that  are  not  always  homogeneous 

consensus.  In  fact,  Peter  McLaren  points  out 

Diversity  that  somehow  constitutes  itself  as  a  harmonious  ensemble  of 
benign  cultural  spheres  is  a  conservative  and  liberal  model  of 
multiculturalism  that,  in  my  mind,  deserves  to  the  jettisoned  because,  when 
we  try  to  make  culture  an  undisturbed  space  of  harmony  and  agreement 
where  social  relations  exist  within  cultural  forms  of  uninterrupted  accords  we 
subscribe  to  a  form  of  social  amnesia  in  which  we  forget  that  all  knowledge  is 
forged  in  histories  that  are  played  out  in  the  field  of  social  antagonisms. 

Community  building  must  be  expected  to  occur  in  discussion  and  dialogue  that  will 
sometimes  include  disagreement  and  antagonisms.  Professors  must  understand  this 
phenomenon  and  encourage  dialogue  if  pedagogical  models  are  to  lift  up  the  voice  of  the 
marginalked  in  society  and  in  the  classroom. 

Race,  class  and  gender  normative  behavior  reinforcement  is  present  in  the  society  at 
large  and  therefore  embedded  in  classrooms  in  the  pedagogical  models  we  sometimes 
mindlessly  enforce  both  as  students  and  as  professors  and  teachers.  While  the  "isms"  of 
racism,  sexism,  heterosexism  and  classism  inform  and  reinforce  each  other  in  a  way  that 
precludes  any  rational  for  pulling  them  apart,  I  want  to  address  some  particular  elements  of 
each  of  these  forces.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  any  of  these  can  stand  alone  without  the 
support  and  reinforcement  of  the  others. 


Shirley  R.  Steinberg,  "Critical  Multiculturalism  and  Democratic  Schooling:  An  Interview 
with  Peter  Mclaren  and  Joe  Kincheloe,"  International  Journal  of  Educational  Reform  1,  no.  4 
(1995). 
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Feminist  pedagogy  is  often  misunderstood  and  assumed  to  be  concerned  only  with 
the  well  being  of  female  members  in  the  classroom.  Far  larger  issues  are  at  stake  in 
discussing  feminisms.  If  the  word  feminism  conjures  up  the  idea  of  women  as  a 
homogeneous  group  having  similar  needs  and  grievances  as  a  marginali2ed  group  then 
women  who  do  not  conform  to  this  ideal  of  homogeneity  are  immediately  excluded.  There 
is  no  central  "feminism"  that  can  address  the  diversity  that  exists  among  those  who  self 
identify  as  women.  How  then  can  we  develop  an  understanding  of  feminist  pedagogy  that 
serves  all  students,  not  just  women  in  a  homogeneous,  particularly  white,  middle  class, 
heterosexual  group?  Feminist  pedagogy  as  put  forward  in  this  paper  roundly  rejects  the  idea 
of  women  (or  any  group)  bonding  in  any  homogeneous  group  that  considers  itself 
"victimized"  by  dominants.  This  idea  of  bonding  as  a  group  with  the  illusion  of  formed 
community  by  virtue  of  common  victimization  precludes  any  member  of  the  group 
transcending  the  identity  of  victim  and  stepping  forward  to  challenge  the  status  quo,  take 
responsibility  for  their  part  in  their  own  oppression,  and  manifest  a  support  system  that 
benefits  alls  its  members.10  We  must  look  further  to  find  what  ideals  a  feminist  pedagogy 
might  uphold  and  what  forces  it  must  combat 

A  starting  point  might  acknowledge  that  the  learning  environments  we  create  and 
perpetuate  in  the  classroom,  whether  face-to-face  or  online,  are  always  part  of  the  real 
world.11  Therefore  we  must  acknowledge  the  dominant  culture  norms  of  whiteness, 
maleness  and  heterosexuality.  Pressure  on  educational  institutions  has  mounted  in  years  past 
forcing  desegregation  as  a  remedy  for  racism  and  Title  IX  as  the  remedy  for  sexism.   These 


Bell  Hooks,  Feminist  Theory:  From  Margin  to  Center,  2nd  ed.,  South  End  Press  Classics 
(Cambridge,  MA:  South  End  Press,  2000),  45-46. 

Bell  Hooks,  Teaching  Community:  A  Pedagogy  of  Hope  (New  York:  Routledge,  2003),  41. 
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measures,  while  succeeding  in  statistics  now  showing  no  gap  between  whites  and  blacks  and 
no  gaps  between  women  and  men  in  years  of  education  attained,  do  not  adequately  address 
the  issues  of  equal  access,  equal  voice,  equal  respect  that  are  the  basis  of  freedom.  Forces 
that  exert  pressure  on  institutions  to  change  for  the  better  are  important  and  necessary.12 
And  we  must  acknowledge  that  particular  norms  of  whiteness,  maleness  and  hetero sexuality 
infect  our  pedagogies  just  as  surely  as  they  are  embedded  in  the  overall  culture. 

One  important  objective  for  Anti-Oppression  and  Feminist  Pedagogies  beyond 
encouraging  and  supporting  the  formation  of  dialogical  interaction  that  generates 
community  within  the  class  is  the  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  and  the 
interconnectedness  of  racism,  sexism,  heterosexism  and  classism  in  the  learning 
environment  Student  behaviors  such  as  competitiveness,  assertive  verbal  class  participation 
that  results  in  some  dominating  the  discourse,  the  very  concept  of  privileging  words  over  art, 
poetry,  music,  etc.,  are  all  privileged  in  pedagogical  models  commonly  used  in  learning 
environments  today.  Privileging  dominating  behavior  and  competitiveness  over 
collaboration  and  cooperation  in  the  learning  environment  is  another  form  of  oppressing 
those  who  either  do  not  wish  to  participate  in  those  behaviors  or  those  who  are 
disenfranchised  by  such  behaviors.  Setting  apart  the  professor  or  teacher  as  the  authority 
figure  over  and  above  the  students  simply  mirrors  the  dominant  culture  forces  that  serve  to 
marginalize  and  oppress  as  the  result  of  privileging  those  in  power.  This  unacknowledged 
privilege  of  the  professor,  and  the  assumption  that  the  teacher  knows  and  dispenses  the 


12 

Roslyn  Arlin  and  Stephen  Samuel  Smith  Mickelson,  "Can  Education  Eliminate  Race, 
Class,  and  Gender  Inequality?,"  in  Race,  Class,  and  Gender  And  Anthology,  ed.  Margaret  L.  and 
Patricia  Hill  Collins  Andersen  (Belmont,  Calif:  Thomson/Wadsworth  Learning,  2004),  363- 
369. 
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truth,  is  a  mirror  of  unacknowledged  privilege,  with  its  corollary  oppressions,  in  society. 

Peggy  Mcintosh  discusses  this  phenomenon  of  invisible  and/or  unearned  privilege  making 

clear  that  privilege  must  be  acknowledged  before  any  work  can  be  done  toward  dismantling 

it  and  removing  the  corollary  oppression.13 

Mary  Hobgood,  in  her  book  Dismantling  Privilege:  An  Ethics  of  Accountability  takes  these 

ideas  further.     She  points  out  that  the  constructions  of  race,  gender  and  class  also  serve  to 

repress  creativity  in  the  form  of  erotic  energy.      She  discusses  Beverly  Harrison's  ideas  that 

the  interconnection  of  gender  and  economic  power  calls  attention  to  various  ways  this 

economic  power  can  be  used  to  exploit  those  not  privileged  by  maleness.    She  asserts  that 

erotic  energy  repressed  by  forces  of  patriarchy  and  capitalism,  rob  us  of  the  moral  power  to 

interact  with  our  environment  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  mutuality  and  connection.    She 

goes  on  to  Marvin  Ellison's  concepts  of  erotic  power  as  moral  power,  shared  power  and  an 

enhanced  awareness  of  self  and  others.15    Dismantling  this  sort  of  privilege  to  release  the 

creative  power  to  learn  in  our  students  must  then  rest  on  what  Sharon  Welch  describes  as 

solidarity: 

Solidarity  has  two  aspects  in  this  case:  (1)  granting  each  group  sufficient 
respect  to  listen  to  their  ideas  and  to  be  challenged  by  them  and  (2) 
recognizing  that  the  lives  of  the  various  groups  are  so  intertwined  that  each  is 


Peggy  Mcintosh,  "White  Privilege:  Unpacking  the  Invisible  Knapsack,"  in  Race,  Class,  and 
Gender  And Anthology \  ed.  Margaret  L.  and  Patricia  Hill  Collins  Andersen  (Belmont,  Calif: 
Thomson/Wadsworth  Learning,  2004),  108. 

Mary  E.  Hobgood,  Dismantling  Privilege:  An  Ethics  of  Accountability  (Cleveland,  Ohio:  Pilgrim 
Press,  2000),  108. 
15  Ibid.,  115. 
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accountable  to  the  other.     These  forms  of  recognition  assume  working 
together  to  bring  about  changes  in  social  practice.16 

Anti-Oppression  and  Feminist  pedagogies  seen  in  this  light  then  have  particular 
characteristics:  recognition  of  unearned  and  unacknowledged  privilege,  understanding  of 
educational  institutions  as  part  of  the  society  as  a  whole,  respect  for  cultural  diversity, 
breaking  apart  constructions  of  race,  gender  and  class,  making  space  for  dialogue  and 
disagreement,  listening  to  different  viewpoints  and  attempting  to  understand  others' 
positions,  understanding  the  interconnectedness  of  everyone  including  the  professor  or 
teacher  in  the  learning  environment,  respecting  the  erotic  power  that  produces  creativity, 
searching  for  mutually  supportive  dynamics  that  empower  each  person  to  speak  and  act  in 
ways  that  enhance  learning.  By  infusing  pedagogy  with  these  concepts  we  make  possible 
"the  construction  of  knowledge  from  multiple  positions."  When  professors  and  teachers 
step  out  of  the  position  of  authority  and  release  creativity  to  search  for  knowledge  we  make 
possible  an  environment  where  students  can  learn  by  understanding  their  own  position  and 
inviting  them  to  move  beyond  their  own  circumstances  to  try  on  ideas  from  other 
perspectives.  When  positional  differences  are  acknowledged  and  mutually  respectful 
interactions  are  encouraged  between  students  and  professors,  new  ways  of  learning  can  be 
experienced.17 


Sharon  D.  Welch,  A  Feminist  Ethic  of  Risk,  Rev.  ed.  (Minneapolis,  MN:  Fortress  Press, 
2000),  133. 

17 

Frances  A.  Maher  and  Mary  Kay  Thompson  Tetreault,  The  Feminist  Classroom:  Dynamics  of 
Gender,  Race,  and  Privilege,  Expanded  ed.  (Lanham,  MD:  Rowman  &  Littlefield,  2001),  191- 
200. 
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Online  Environments  and  Online  Interactions 

"The  Internet  represents  a  new  world,  a  new  culture."1  This  new  culture  is  made  up 
of  different  kinds  and  configurations  of  interactions  and  communication  modes, 
technologies  and  practices  that  some  have  access  to  and  others  do  not.  Of  significance  to 
our  discussions  here  is  access  to  computers  with  the  capability  to  connect  to  the  Internet  by 
telephone  line,  cable,  wireless  cell  phone  technology  or  satellite.  This  paper  would  be  remiss 
if  it  did  not  call  attention  to  the  percentage  of  people  in  North  America,  let  alone  the  rest  of 
the  world,  who  have  this  kind  of  access.  However,  with  estimates  as  high  as  55  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  and  51  percent  of  the  population  of  Canada  accessing 
the  Internet  in  2003  we  also  must  acknowledge  that  the  proliferation  of  this  technology  is 
growing  exponentially  every  year  with  an  estimated  11  percent  of  the  world  population  now 
online.19  While  we  acknowledge  that  access  is  an  issue  when  discussing  online  environments, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  we  are  making  the  assumption  that  online  environments  are  at 
least  as  accessible  if  not  more  accessible  for  most  people  in  North  America  as  access  to 
diverse  theological  education  at  a  post-secondary  level. 

Online  environments  exist  in  many  forms.  From  email  lists  to  chat  rooms,  web 
pages  to  search  engines,  and  more  recently  encompassing  teleconferencing,  streaming  video 
and  podcasting,  online  environments  can  take  many  forms.  We  want  to  look  more  closely  at 
online  educational  environments  and  how  those  environments  are  similar  and  different  to 
face-to-face  classroom  environments.   The  Internet  reduces  distances  between  people  who 


18 

Jean-Nicolas  Bazin  and  others,  Virtual  Christianity:  Potential  and  Challenge  for  the  Churches 
(Geneva:  WCC  Publications,  2004),  16. 


19 


Ibid,  21-22. 
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have  access,  providing  the  possibility  of  globalizing  a  learning  environment  and  bringing 
cultural  diversity  that  might  have  been  unimaginable  before.20 

The  Internet  allows  students  to  interact  with  data  and  exchange  information  in  ways 
other  media,  such  as  television  do  not  allow.  John  Perry  Barlow,  songwriter  for  the  Grateful 
Dead  and  "cofounder  of  the  Electronic  Frontier  Foundation,  an  influential  organization 
dedicated  to  the  defense  of  civil  liberties  in  cyberspace"21  considers  the  web  "publishing 
where  everybody  has  a  megaphone.  "z  A  website,  email  list  or  affinity  group  can  provide 
opportunities  to  both  produce  and  consume  information  as  well  as  providing  an  effective 
way  to  store  and  retrieve  data.23  And  the  mechanization  of  data  and  language  in  human 
interaction  necessarily  anthropomorphizes  material  objects  such  as  keyboards,  typewritten 
characters,  display  screens,  etc.  "The  result  is  a  blurring  of  the  human-machine  distinction."24 
As  a  result  of  this  blurring  or  integration  of  human  and  machine,  online 
environments  force  us  to  rethink  ethics  with  regard  the  Internet  world  we  often  refer  to  as 
virtual  rather  than  real.  How  do  we  deal  with  interactions  based  in  online  interactions  versus 
face-to-face  interactions?  Auditory  and  visual  cues  are  missing.  How  we  say  something  is 
often  as  important  as  what  is  said.  Voice  inflection  and  facial  expressions  clarify  meaning 
and  sometimes  make  meaning  themselves.25     More  pessimistic  critiques  of  this  missing 


20  Ibid.,  18. 

21 

Jeffrey  P.  Zaleski,  The  Soul  of  Cyberspace :  How  New  Technology  Is  Changing  Our  Spiritual  Lives 
(San  Francisco:  HarperEdge,  1997),  28. 
22  Ibid.,  44. 

23 

Heidi  Campbell,  Exploring  Religious  Community  Online:  We  Are  One  in  the  Network,  Digital 
Formations  ;  V.  24  (New  York:  P.  Lang,  2005),  19. 
24  Ibid.,  21. 

25 

Renee  Wiess,  "Humanizing  the  Online  Classroom,"  Principles  of  Effective  Teaching  in  the 
Online  Classroom  Winter,  no.  84  (2000):  47. 
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information  in  interactions  online  charge  that  the  lack  of  transparency  in  social  interaction 
makes  the  quality  of  this  interaction  inherently  inferior  to  face-to-face  communication  and 
calls  into  question  the  cultural  fascination  with  technology.26 

We  can  no  longer  assess  a  person's  race,  gender  identification,  class,  and  age  by 
having  the  visual  image  of  them  before  us.  Interactions  are  mediated  by  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  have  our  bodies.27  As  a  result  the  possibility  for  degradation  of  diversity  of  cultural 
values  may  be  enhanced  unless  proactive  measures  are  taken.28  In  fact,  we  must  work  hard 
to  preserve  having  race,  ethnicity,  gender  identification  and  other  social  location  markers 
known  in  online  environments  or  risk  these  important  facts  about  each  other 
"dematerializing".  Our  personal  identities  are  formed  at  least  in  part  around  our  physicality 
so  that  it  might  be  as  important  for  the  student  to  have  his  or  her  identity  known  as  it  is  to 
know  the  social  location  identity  of  others  in  the  class.29  With  visual  markers  missing,  gone 
also  are  cultural  assumptions  that  visual  and  auditory  cues  produce  allowing  each  person  to 
present  themselves  in  ways  they  choose.  "Individuals  are  able  to  're-present'  themselves  by 
highlighting  certain  attributes  or  hiding  others."30 

Forming  community  online  can  be  especially  challenging  given  the  sometimes 
impersonal  nature  of  online  interaction.  However,  examples  of  community  exist  in  many 
different  forms  online.      From  Twelve  Step  groups   to  virtual  churches,  from  affinity 


Bazin  and  others,  37. 

27 

Tisha  Bender,  Discussion-Based  Online  Teaching  to  Enhance  Student  Learning:  Theory,  Practice,  and 
Assessment  (Sterling,  Va.:  Stylus  Pub.,  2003),  4. 

28 

R.  W  Carstens  and  Victor  L.  Worsfold,  "Epilogue:  A  Cautionary  Note  About  Online 
Classrooms,"  Principles  of  Effective  Teaching  in  the  Online  Classroom  84,  no.  Winter  (2000):  84. 
Bender,  3-9. 
Campbell,  22. 
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discussion  groups  to  cyber  sex,  people  are  having  interpersonal  relationships  online  and 
having  the  experience  of  forming  community  through  shared  information.  Predominately 
text  interactions  such  as  emails,  group  postings  and  the  kinds  of  postings  that  are  commonly 
in  use  with  software  such  as  Blackboard,  commonly  in  use  for  online  education,  can  have  the 
effect  of  "giving  introverts  or  those  who  feel  more  at  ease  with  written  communication  a 
platform  from  which  to  excel  and  add  input"  However,  this  kind  of  anonymity  can  also 
facilitate  negative  behavior  such  as  spamming  or  flaming  that  do  not  serve  to  further  the 
purposes  of  community  but  rather  undermine  trust  and  compromise  honest  relationship.31 
"[Ojthers  believe  that  the  lack  of  physical  and  social  cues  will  ultimately  lead  to  shallower 
forms  of  human  interaction  and  the  devaluing  of  'authentic  community'."32  In  the  best  of 
circumstances  it  seems  clear  that  interpersonal  interactions  in  online  environments  are  more 
complex  than  interactions  in  face-to-face  contexts. 


Online  Learning  and  Online  Pedagogies 

As  the  list  of  critiques  of  online  environments  grows  so  does  the  list  of  reasons  why 
students  and  institutions  look  to  online  environments  both  to  deliver  and  to  receive  content 
Students'  ability  to  attend  classes  in  asynchronous  time  from  their  own  location  without  the 
need  to  leave  job  and  family  to  attend  school  is  attractive  and  desirable.  From  the 
institutional  point  of  view  commercialization  is  playing  a  greater  part  in  decisions  made  by 
institutions  with  regard  to  online  classes  and  online  learning  environments.  Major  criticisms 
of  online  learning  include  a  lack  of  information  being  collected  and  analyzed  regarding  the 


31  Ibid,  123-124. 

32  Ibid,  16. 
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effectiveness  of  online  learning,  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  academy  to  be  sure  professors 
are  properly  prepared  to  teach  in  online  environments,  and  "an  entrepreneurial  impulse"  that 
may  promote  online  learning  primarily  concerned  with  profits  rather  than  evaluation  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  learning  environment.33  Online  courses  must  be  held  to  high  standards  and 
evaluated  for  their  effectiveness  in  promoting  learning  by  the  student  just  as  face-to-face 
pedagogies  have  developed  around  evaluation  models. 

Online  pedagogies  should  also  take  into  account  that  at  this  point  in  time  students 
who  participate  in  online  courses  often  must  learn  a  technology  skill  set  before  they  are  able 
to  engage  the  content  of  the  class.  In  addition,  if  written  interaction  is  the  primary  mode  of 
dialogue  and  class  participation,  special  attention  to  students'  writing  ability  must  be 
considered.  Online  research  skills  may  also  be  part  of  the  technology  skill  set  acquired  for 
student  success  in  an  online  environment.  The  attainment  of  these  additional  skills  by 
students  who  have  not  acquired  them  as  part  of  their  daily  existence  should  also  be  a  factor 
in  evaluating  the  usefulness  of  online  education.34  Younger  students  are  more  familiar  and 
more  adept  at  using  technology  such  as  computers  and  the  Internet  to  access  and  share 
information. 


33 

Bruce  W.  Speck,  "The  Academy,  Online  Classes,  and  the  Breach  in  Ethics,"  New  Directions 
for  Teaching  and  Learning  84,  no.  Winter  Principles  of  Effective  Teaching  in  the  Online 
Classroom  (2000):  74-78. 
34  Bender,  189. 
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FIGURE  1:  TOTAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  COMPUTERS  IN  USA.  1983  TO  1998 
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The  chart  above  indicates  the  rapidity  with  which  computers  in  classrooms  have  proliferated 
among  younger  students.35 

Respect  for  online  degree  programs  is  increasing.  A  recent  article  available  on  the 
Internet  on  America  Online  calls  attention  to  a  recent  study  by  the  Sloan  Consortium. 
"Online  learning  can  be  just  as  good  as  -  if  not  better  than  -  a  classroom  degree."36 
Distance  learning  and  degrees  acquired  through  online  coursework  have,  until  recentiy,  been 
relegated  to  certain  business  degrees  or  other  particular  professions.  More  traditional 
colleges  and  universities,  seminaries  and  other  post  secondary  studies  have  begun  adding 
classes  and  offering  low  residency  programs  in  response  to  student  demand  and  in  the 
interest  of  utilizing  faculty,  facilities  and  infrastructure  to  leverage  more  student  enrollment. 
The  result  of  this  trend  is  the  availability  of  very  fresh  information  in  some  major  areas  that 
require  serious  consideration  in  the  development  of  online  learning:  (1)  The  need  for  timely 
and  accurate  data  to  evaluate  online  learning,  (2)  maintaining  academic  integrity,  and  (3) 


35 


Ronald  e.  and  Amy  Ronnkvist  Anderson,  "The  Presence  of  Computers  in  American 
Schools,"  in  Teaching,  Learning,  and  Computing:  1998  National  Survey  (1999). 
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proliferation  of  "best  practices"  and  other  guidelines  to  assist  in  the  development  of  online 


courses. 


According  to  the  Sloan-C  report  released  November  2005  enrollment  continues  to 
rise  in  online  courses.  Provosts  and  chief  academic  officers  continue  to  believe,  in  increasing 
numbers,  that  there  is  a  need  for  long-term  strategies  to  deal  with  growing  online  demand. 
And  academic  officers  surveyed  by  the  Sloan-C  report  found  overwhelming  evidence  that 
the  prevailing  presumption  is  that  "it  is  no  more  difficult  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  an  online 
course  than  [a  traditional  course]  delivered  face-to-face."37  Academicians  have  proposed 
logical  and  useful  arguments  supporting  the  possibility  at  the  very  least  that  online  courses 
match  or  exceed  traditional  courses  in  their  ability  to  provide  academically  rigorous  material 
in  highly  interactive  environments.  When  paired  with  student  centered  pedagogies  offering 
life  long  learning  using  enriched  course  materials  available  in  asynchronous  environments 
one  wonders  why  all  reviews  for  online  education  are  not  glowing.38  Yet  researchers  do  not 
agree  on  the  efficacy  of  online  learning  environments.  In  one  report  from  Michigan  State 
University  from  Fall  2005  student  preference  for  online  courses  was  tepid  at  best  with  nearly 
12%  of  students  preferring  to  have  no  online  interaction  and  less  than  9%  preferring  a  fully 
online  class.39  Christopher  Dede,  Timothy  E.  Wirth  Professor  in  Learning  Technologies  at 
Harvard   University,   offers   one  possible  explanation.      Dede   asserts   that  the   "key   to 
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Kenneth  C.  Green,  "Back  to  the  Future  of  Elearning,"  Campus  Technology,  F  2006, 11. 

Mark  Kassop,  Ten  Ways  Online  Education  Matches,  or  Surpasses,  Face-to-Face  Learning  (2003, 
accessed  February  26,  2006);  available  from 
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understanding  the  research  literature  is  understanding  conditions  for  success"  and  goes  on  to 

illustrate  his  point  by  using  an  analogy  to  medicine: 

One  way  to  think  about  conditions  for  success  is  to  think  about  medicine 
rather  than  education.  Imagine  what  would  happen  if  you  took  a  vial  of 
antibiotics  and  dropped  it  out  of  an  airplane  into  a  Stone  Age  culture. 
Without  any  instructions  other  than  "this  is  good  for  your  health,"  some 
people  would  put  the  vial  on  an  altar  and  worship  the  vial;  some  people 
would  open  the  vial,  grind  up  the  pills,  smear  it  all  over  their  bodies;  some 
people  would  take  all  the  pills  at  once;  probably  relatively  few  would  take  one 
pill  every  4  to  6  hours;  but  that's  the  conditions  for  success  for  antibiotics:  a 
very  powerful  medical  intervention  that's  relatively  useless  outside  of  those 
conditions  for  success.  And  so  when  people  do  clinical  trials  on  antibiotics, 
they  don't  measure  when  antibiotics  are  improperly  used,  they  measure  when 
the  conditions  for  success  are  present  for  antibiotics.  Did  they  then  help  the 
disease?40 

Dede  insists  that  all  education  has  conditions  for  success  and  until  those  conditions  are 
identified  and  controlled  for  in  research  we  will  not  be  able  to  adequately  evaluate 
technological  developments  and  innovations  in  education.41 

Maintaining  academic  integrity  is  a  major  concern  for  institutions,  faculty  and 
students  with  regard  to  online  learning.  Cheating  and  plagiarism  have  long  been  considered 
more  easily  accomplished  in  online  environments  than  in  face-to- face  classrooms  held  on 
campus.   "The  sad  truth  is  that  cheating  and  plagiarism  are  equally  a  problem  in  both  types 
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of  classes."42  While  the  access  to  the  internet  itself  may  give  students  new  and  better  ways  of 
accessing  term  papers  for  sale  or  the  ability  to  cut  and  paste  information  into  a  paper  from 
the  Internet  without  even  having  to  retype  it,  there  are  also  tools  available  to  faculty  to  more 
easily  identify  those  who  lift  phrases,  whole  paragraphs  or  even  whole  papers  from  the  web. 
Internet  searches  "in  reverse"  allow  faculty  to  use  free  or  pay  services  to  simply  type  phrases 
into  a  search  module  to  quickly  and  effectively  find  the  same  or  similar  phrases  easily  and 
quickly  whether  the  writing  in  question  was  submitted  as  part  of  an  online  or  face-to-face 
class.  Availability  of  access  to  online  sources  gives  students  better  tools  to  research  and  also 
to  cheat  or  plagiarize  if  that  is  their  aim.  But  faculty  has  the  same  advantage  to  catch  this 
kind  of  behavior  as  well.  In  addition,  a  case  could  be  made  that  it  is  easier  to  catch  cheating 
online  because  a  complete  record  of  the  student's  writing  style  and  content  from  previous 
assignments  are  preserved  in  the  archive  of  the  online  class  so  that  faculty  can  compare 
writing  assignments  to  better  evaluate  the  student's  style  and  content.43 

While  considerations  of  student  cheating  or  plagiarism  are  certainly  considered 
components  of  academic  integrity,  the  concerns  are  much  more  far  reaching.  How  faculty 
will  be  compensated  for  course  development  as  well  as  future  uses  or  implementation  are 
also  important  factors  when  discussing  academic  integrity.  Whether  faculties  are  expected  to 
produce  online  course  content  as  part  of  their  course  load  or  on  overload  status  is  of  great 
concern  to  faculty.  Time  investments  required  by  both  faculty  and  students  and  whether  the 
estimates  are  accurate  in  practical  application  are  important  factors  to  consider.    And  the 
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question  of  who  owns  the  intellectual  property  that  comprises  the  course  content  once  it  is 
produced  can  have  enormous  impacts  on  perceived  levels  of  integrity  both  from  the  faculty 
and  the  institutional  view.  Unlike  face-to-face  classes  where  the  faculty  member  teaching  the 
course  must  be  there  present  to  conduct  the  class,  online  courses  rich  with  written,  audio  or 
video  lectures  could  be  repeated  with  the  use  of  teaching  assistants  or  facilitators  thereby 
cutting  the  faculty  who  developed  the  course  out  of  the  loop  for  payment  of  repeated  use  of 
the  course  content  and  design.  Who  "owns"  the  course  is  a  question  of  great  concern  and 
needs  ample  and  continuing  clarification  to  avoid  any  perception  of  a  breach  of  integrity  on 
the  part  of  the  faculty  and  the  institution.44 

Both  the  need  for  better  evaluation  and  the  need  to  preserve  academic  integrity  have 
created  the  need  for  clearly  accessible  best  practices  for  online  education.  Universities  are 
developing  these  best  practices  documents  and  programs  at  an  increasingly  accelerated  rate. 
Many  of  these  sources  are  easily  accessible  on  the  Internet  and  provide  a  broad  range  of 
ideas  and  strategies  for  dealing  with  institutional  steps  to  providing  more  distance  learning 
options  as  well  as  guidelines  and  resources  for  faculty  developing  online  courses  for  delivery 
over  the  internet,  as  hybrid  courses  that  require  some  face- to- face  meetings  or  enhancements 
to  face-to-face  courses  by  using  online  vehicles  in  addition  to  class  time.  Strategies  for 
presenting  best  practices  regarding  online  learning  vary  widely. 

In  summary,  students  in  elementary  and  secondary  education  systems  have  available 
to  them  more  and  more  access  to  online  environments  within  their  traditional  classroom 
learning  environments  now  more  than  ever  before.    Distance  learning  programs  in  higher 


Janis  H.  Bruwelheide,  Intellectual  Property  and  Copyright:  Protecting  Educational  Interests  and 
Managing  Changing  Environments  (1999,  accessed  March  1  2006);  available  from 
http://www.educause.edU/k/Hbrary/html/edu9935/edu9935.html. 
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education  are  attractive  and  convenient  for  students  and  expand  the  market  for  institutions 
allowing  classes  to  be  taught  in  whole  or  in  part  from  a  distance  without  requiring  students 
to  relocate  or  attend  classes  that  would  preclude  them  from  continuing  in  their  current 
professions.  Yet  as  online  degree  programs  increase  in  credibility  student  and  faculty  do  not 
reflect  a  preference  for  online  classes.  This  phenomenon  may  be  a  result  in  part  from 
inadequate  means  of  evaluating  online  experiences.  Reluctance  on  the  part  of  faculty  may 
stem  from  a  false  assumption  that  cheating  and  plagiarism  is  more  widespread  in  online 
classes  while  issues  of  compensation  and  intellectual  property  further  cloud  the  environment 
on  questions  of  integrity.  The  proliferation  of  best  practices  from  within  institutional 
structures  is  attempting  to  address  these  issues.  The  presentation  of  these  best  practices 
varies  widely  in  presentation  and  in  scope.  Online  pedagogy  itself  seems  limited  in 
discussions  to  issues  of  construction  and  design,  content  and  delivery.  Detailed  discussions 
of  strategies  to  promote  interactivity  or  student  participation  appear  to  be  limited  to 
technique  rather  than  a  detailed  look  at  the  underlying  pedagogical  objectives  desired  and 
moves  on  to  implementation  of  a  set  of  assumed  necessary  components. 

Data  Collection  Design 

The  research  employed  in  this  paper  is  qualitative  in  nature.  Qualitative 
methodologies  allow  for  multiple  modalities  of  data  collection  and  analysis.  A  combination 
of  observation,  interviews  and  document  analysis  has  been  employed  in  this  sample.45  The 
motivation    for    this    paper    arose    from    my    personal    experiences    in    online    learning 


Michael  Quinn  Patton,  Qualitative  Research  and  Evaluation  Methods,  3rd  ed.  (Thousand  Oaks, 
Calif:  Sage  Publications,  2002),  145. 
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environments,  noting  my  own  positive  and  negative  experiences  and  those  of  my  classmates 
in  these  courses.  Qualitative  research  takes  place  in  the  real  world  and  allows  for  multiple 
interpretations.  This  subjectivity  of  interpretation  requires  the  researcher  to  disclose  social 
location  and  experience  with  the  subject  under  investigation.46 

I  am  a  middle  aged,  middle  class,  white,  lesbian  studying  on  the  graduate  level.  I  am 
an  early  adopter  of  technology,  having  obtained  my  first  personal  computer  in  the  mid 
1980's,  cell  phone  technology  in  1990,  remote  computing  capability  and  internet  access  in 
1990,  and  currently  work  in  the  field  of  high  technology  photography  selling  and  providing 
technical  training  on  high  end  digital  capture  backs,  digital  capture  software  and  workflow 
strategies,  and  color  management  hardware  and  software  technology.  I  participated  in  my 
first  fully  online  graduate  level  course  in  2003,  own  and  manage  multiple  user  groups  with 
international  memberships  and  regularly  participate  in  image  enhanced  conference  calls  and 
web  conferencing  training  programs.  In  almost  every  circumstance  in  my  life  -  work,  school, 
personal  relationships  -  I  am  consistendy  the  most  advanced  technology  person  in  the  group 
often  functioning  as  a  bridge  between  technical  personnel  and  users. 

The  data  sample  I  have  achieved  is  small  but  provides  interesting  diversity  in 
collection  location,  age,  gender,  and  level  of  computer  expertise.  Interviews  with  faculty  and 
students  who  have  participated  in  online  learning  environments  and  best  practices 
documents  have  been  used.  The  data  collection  is  further  expanded  with  my  own 
observations  from  within  two  very  different  online  course  offerings  in  graduate  theological 
education  and  in  depth  interviews  with  both  students  and  faculty  from  diverse  sources  and 


Catherine  Marshall  and  Gretchen  B.  Rossman,  Designing  Qualitative  Research,  3rd  ed. 
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viewpoints  providing  a  wide  range  of  lived  experience. 

Sampling  Strategies 

The  sampling  in  this  data  set  is  constructed  to  provide  purposeful  sampling  of  both 
human  informants  and  document  analysis.  Intensity  sampling  was  employed  with  human 
informants.  The  subjects  were  chosen  based  on  their  experience  with  online  learning 
environments,  those  having  actually  taken  a  class  online  or  their  consideration  of  taking  an 
online  class.  Institutions  from  which  the  human  informant  samples  would  be  drawn  were 
chosen  to  provide  variation  sampling  thereby  providing  depth  in  the  respondents'  experience 
that  would  allow  patterns  to  emerge  across  the  variation  of  experiences.  All  human 
informants  had  some  connection  to  theological  education  learning  environments.  Similarly, 
documents  were  chosen  for  analysis  from  various  institutions  that  offer  online  learning 
environments  and  have  developed  some  policy  as  a  guide.  Best  practices  documents  were 
chosen  for  their  diversity  of  presentation  online  as  well  as  the  content  Syllabi  and  case  study 
evaluation  documents  were  also  studied.  Interviews  with  human  informants  and 
observations  of  the  researcher  were  employed  to  triangulate  human  informants  with 
document  analysis  in  an  effort  to  understand  the  interaction  of  policy  and  documentation 
with  application  and  experience  in  a  mixed  purposeful  sample.  No  budget  was  available  for 
this  project  Limited  time  for  data  collection  and  analysis  made  convenience  sampling  a 
necessity.47 


47  Patton,  243-44. 
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Data  Collection  Strategies 

Initial  data  collection  from  human  informants  was  done  with  a  written  survey.48 
Participation  was  voluntary.  Multiple  institutions  were  targeted  to  provide  a  broader  sample. 
The  survey  included  background  and  demographic  questions  to  provide  some  degree  of 
social  location  of  the  informant  Experience,  feeling,  and  opinion  questions  were  alternated 
and  interspersed  in  an  effort  to  destabilize  the  respondents'  answers  and  obtain  a  broader 
response  to  similar  questions  posed  in  different  ways.49 

Document  analysis  was  employed  to  survey  the  state  of  policy  development  with 
regard  to  online  learning.  My  own  experience  and  insider  perspective  drove  this  portion  of 
the  data  collection.  The  literature  review  portion  of  this  thesis  brought  to  light  best  practices 
documents  readily  available  on  the  Internet  from  institutions  moving  into  and  already  heavily 
invested  in  online  learning  environments.  Content  of  documents  was  the  initial  force  for 
data  collection;  however,  it  became  apparent  that  the  presentation  of  the  content  was 
another  factor  to  be  considered  in  looking  at  these  documents. 

Interviews  were  conducted  with  some  subjects  who  had  participated  in  the  written 
survey  portion  of  the  data  collection.  Interviews  were  conducted  with  people  who  have 
some  specific  experience  that  I  considered  important  to  include  in  the  data  sample. 
Interview  guide  approach  was  employed  with  all  participants.  Some  interviews  were 
conducted  face-to-face,  others  in  telephone  interview  formats.  Some  questions  and 
responses   emerged  as   a  result  of  the  informal  conversational  interview  context  that 


See  Appendix  A 
49  Patton,  349-54. 
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developed.50 

Further  documents  emerged  as  a  result  of  the  interviews.  Syllabi  and  case  study 
documents  were  added  to  the  document  survey  after  some  of  the  interviews  were 
conducted.  These  documents  were  included  from  my  autoe tomographic  perspective  as  a 
participant  /  observer  in  online  learning  environments. 

Data  Analysis 

Written  survey  data  was  analyzed  by  question.  A  spreadsheet  was  established  that 
allowed  coded  answers  to  be  organized  in  one  place  so  that  patterns  could  be  detected. 
How  answers  converge  and  diverge  was  readily  apparent  Patterns  were  noted  along  with 
seemingly  obvious  causes.  Possible  alternatives  were  considered  to  account  for  both 
convergent  and  divergent  data.51 

Document  analysis  was  done  in  a  similar  manner.  A  variety  of  best  practices 
documents  were  studied  for  diversity  and  similarity  of  content  Presentation  of  the 
documents  was  widely  variable.  This  wide  variation  in  interactivity  and  appearance  was 
studied.  Syllabi  and  case  study  documents  were  added  after  interviews  and  were  analyzed  in 
relation  to  responses  from  the  survey  as  well  as  interview  questions. 

Interviews  were  studied  for  convergent  and  divergent  patterns.  Particular  note  was 
made  of  divergent  themes  yielding  variable  results  from  the  normative  responses  to  surveys 
and  the  perspective  of  the  participant  /  observer  writer  of  this  thesis.  Analysis  of  documents 
that  emerged  as  a  result  of  the  interviews  was  instrumental  in  making  transparent  possible 


50  Ibid.,  349. 

51  Ibid.,  462-68. 
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alternatives  that  had  previously  been  hidden  from  the  view  of  the  writer. 


Findings 

Document  review  of  best  practices  information  online,  written  survey  responses, 
interviews  with  selected  students  and  professors  and  my  own  experience  in  online  learning 
environments  were  used  to  produce  findings  in  this  thesis.  I  will  look  at  each  of  these  areas 
and  provide  a  summary  findings  beginning  with  the  document  review  of  best  practices. 

The  Indiana  Higher  Education  system  provides  a  clear  and  concise  text  outline 
delineating  principles  and  subprinciples  for  faculty,  course  evaluation,  assessment  of  student 
outcomes,  copyright,  ownership,  delivery  methods,  student  and  faculty  support  and  the 
like.52  The  Tennessee  Board  of  Regents  Online  Degree  Program  also  uses  a  text  based 
outline  form  that  specifies  details  that  the  syllabus  for  the  course  must  include,  clear  listing 
of  assignments,  the  need  for  establishing  standards  for  class  participation,  grading, 
punctuality  and  attendance  as  well  as  requirements  for  course  material  being  reviewed  to 
assess  whether  it  is  current  and  a  requirement  that  all  courses  include  written  assignments. 
This  document  leaves  much  of  the  decision  making  in  these  matters  to  the  faculty  with 
minimal  specifics  and  more  emphasis  on  guidelines,  which  in  most  cases,  would  apply  to 
traditional  as  well  as  online  courses.53  The  Tennessee  Board  of  Regents  site  Faculty  Support 
page  was  located  one  level  up  from  this  document  and  provided  a  much  higher  level  of 


52 

Indiana  Higher  Education  Telecommunication  System,  Guiding  Principles  for  Faculty  in 
Distance  Learning  (accessed  February  25  2006);  available  from 
http://www.ihets.org/progserv/  education/o^stance/guiding_principles/index.html. 

Tennessee  Board  of  Regents  Campus  Collaborative  Online,  RODP  Standards  and  Template 
Guidelines  (2005,  accessed  February  25,  2006);  available  from 
http://www.m.regentsdegrees.org/faculty/standards.htm. 
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interactivity,  much  more  image  rich  design  producing  a  far  more  user  friendly  and  inviting 
access  point54 

Both  of  these  documents  provided  a  robust  level  of  information  and  direction  with 
minimal  interaction  making  the  accessibility  to  the  information  cumbersome.  The  content 
appeared  to  relatively  static  and  although  quite  new  and  therefore  current,  the  presentation 
seemed  to  lend  itself  to  the  risk  of  neglecting  updates  and  producing  the  real  possibility  of 
visiting  the  site  a  year  from  now  only  to  find  dated  and  stale  information. 

Michigan  State  University  uses  a  highly  interactive  approach  to  presentation  of  their 
ideals  with  a  unique  design  that  allows  one  to  browse  and  research  with  ease.  The  menu 
driven  format  provides  easy  access  to  specific  information  without  the  need  to  scroll 
through  text  outlines  to  find  specific  information.  Unique  resources  with  titles  like 
"Enlivening  Techniques"  and  definitions  for  hybrid  courses,  detailed  examples  of  course 
design  documents  and  advice  on  creating  inviting  spaces  for  interaction  and  engagement  set 
this  site  apart  from  others.  The  site  states  at  the  top  of  the  page,  "An  evolving  site  about 
pedagogy  and  techniques  for  fully  online  and  'hybrid'  courses,"  making  clear  that  content  is 
continually  evolving  and  growing.  Michigan  State  embodies,  even  in  their  presentation  of 
best  practices,  engaging  techniques  for  online  presentation  and  interesting  options  for  online 
pedagogies.55 

The  Educational  Technology  Center  at  Northeastern  University  also  produces  best 
practices  in  an  engaging  way  with  much  of  the  site  menu  driven  for  ease  of  use  and  inclusion 


Tennessee  Board  of  Regents  Campus  Collaborative  Online,  Faculty  Support  (2005,  accessed 
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of  interesting  topics  like  a  table  comparing  what  is  the  same  and  what  is  different  with  online 
classes  compared  to  traditional  classrooms,  a  link  to  time  management  techniques  and  other 
practical  guides  for  establishing  goals,  designing  the  syllabus  and  suggestions  for  interactive 
components.  The  most  unique  characteristic  of  this  site  is  its  use  of  open-ended  questions 
rather  than  the  delineation  of  specifics.56 

Response  rates  to  the  questionnaire  survey  were  very  low  and  responses  received 
came  very  closely  after  solicitation.  Additional  solicitations  from  the  sample  targets  yielded 
no  significant  increase  in  response  rate.  It  seemed  that  those  interested  in  responding  at  all, 
did  so  quickly  and  on  the  first  request  Demographic  data  is  cited  in  Figure  2  indicating  the 
weight  of  the  sample  falling  in  the  30-60  year  old  range  with  near  equal  responses  from 
female  and  male  subjects.  A  full  one  third  of  the  subjects  identified  themselves  as  faculty  and 
only  one  person  considered  herself  staff.  Two  thirds  of  those  responding  self  identified  as 
students.  All  respondents  considered  themselves  to  have  good  to  excellent  computer  skills 
with  none  of  the  subjects  having  had  any  experience  with  forming  online  relationships. 


The  Educational  Technology  Center  at  Northeastern  University,  Online  Pedagogy  (accessed 
February  25,  2006);  available  from 
http://www.edtech.neu/workshops/materials/course/materials/pedagogy. 
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Figure  2 

Survey  Questionnaire  Data 

Number  of  questionnaires  solicited       547 
Response  rate  4.4% 

Source  institutions  solicited         5 
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Unknown 
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Male  11 

Female  13 


Computer  proficiency  opinion  of  oneself 
Word  processing  good  to  excellent 

Email  good  to  excellent 

Lists  marginal  to  excellent 

Chat  none  to  excellent 


More  than  half  of  those  responding  to  the  questionnaire  indicated  that  the 
attractiveness  of  online  learning  was  significantly  impacted  by  asynchronous  learning 
opportunities  with  regard  both  to  time  and  location.  Respondents  cited  various  reasons  for 
their  need  to  participate  in  a  class  that  fit  their  schedule  and  did  not  require  their  collective 
presence  in  one  place  at  one  time  together.  Some  indicated  a  priority  for  their  ability  to 
choose  the  time  they  would  participate  in  the  class.  Others  cited  the  ability  to  study  without 
having  to  relocate  to  another  city  or  area.   One  parent  indicated  online  learning  provides  an 
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added  value  for  the  parent  of  a  small  child  who  can  participate  in  an  online  class  while  caring 
for  the  children. 

However,  nearly  all  of  the  participants  expressed  disappointment  with  having  no 
opportunity  to  get  to  know  their  classmates  and/or  students.  Some  respondents  indicated 
that  a  lack  of  personal  contact  would  preclude  them  from  taking  another  online  class.  On 
first  glance  it  would  appear  that  people  who  take  online  classes  generally  find  them 
disappointing  with  respect  to  class  interaction.  An  alternative  explanation  might  point  to 
the  low  and  quick  response  rates  to  the  questionnaire.  It  is  possible  that  only  those  persons 
who  had  a  generally  negative  feeling  about  having  participated  in  an  online  class  felt  the 
immediate  need  to  respond  to  such  a  study. 

Half  the  survey  participants  indicated  that  the  time  to  read  and  post  online  was 
prohibitive  and  required  more  than  the  student  or  faculty  had  anticipated.  Several 
mentioned  large  class  size  as  one  part  of  the  problem  of  reading  online  posts  of  classmates 
or  students.  Yet  only  two  respondents  indicated  that  any  guidelines  had  been  published 
detailing  expectations  for  posting  interaction.  This  situation  seemed  significant  in  that  not 
having  been  given  any  form  of  evaluative  criteria  upon  which  to  base  an  expectation, 
students  and  faculty  consistendy  had  their  own  expectation  of  the  time  investment  that 
would  be  required  and  that  expectation  was  consistendy  lower  than  the  actual  time 
investment  necessary. 

Most  of  the  survey  respondents'  online  learning  environments  did  not  include  online 
chats  or  video  components.  One  respondent  indicated  that  an  audio  conference  call  was 
utilized.  One  quarter  of  the  respondents  had  at  least  one  class  meeting  with  most  of  the 
class  at  some  time  during  the  class  term.  The  lack  of  audio  and  visual  cues  combined  with  a 
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general  lack  of  interaction  producing  a  predominant  opinion  from  participants  that 
community  had  not  developed  in  the  class  and  that  interaction  was  at  a  bare  minimum  and 
generally  unsatisfactory. 

Interviews  produced  some  interesting  variances  from  those  who  had  also  filled  in  the 
written  survey.  These  interviews  were  conducted  as  informal  conversational  interviews 
allowing  the  subject  to  great  latitude  to  steer  the  conversation.  These  interviews  were  all 
students  who  had  participated  in  a  single  class  together  so  that  the  students  all  knew  each 
other  before  the  online  class.  However,  these  students  did  not  discuss  the  class  to  any  great 
degree  with  others  in  the  class  even  though  they  were  not  rinding  the  online  experience 
satisfactory.  I  was  also  a  participant  in  that  class  and  have  my  own  bias  and  perspective  on 
the  function  of  that  class.  No  guidelines  were  published  beyond  a  syllabus  with  limited 
instructions  for  posting.  No  expectations  were  published  for  how  much  time  would  be 
expected  of  each  student  in  online  reading  and  posting  per  week.  Many  of  the  procedures 
were  created  "on  the  fly"  during  the  class  and  posting  expectations  were  changed  two  weeks 
into  the  class  allowing  each  student  the  option  of  not  posting  at  all  for  three  of  the  coming 
twelve  weeks.  This  late  arriving  guideline  effectively  eliminated  one  quarter  of  the  possible 
interactions  that  might  have  occurred  online  in  the  semester.  Students  were  not  encouraged 
to  meet  together  in  person  even  though  all  of  the  students  but  one  were  on  the  same  campus 
often  seeing  each  other  every  day  and  often  meeting  face-to-face  in  other  classes  on  campus. 
Interaction  with  the  professor  was  limited  to  summary  responses  from  the  professor  after 
each  week's  posts 

by  students  with  no  opportunity  provided  for  real  dialogue  with  the  professor  online. 
Students  met  together  one  time  on  their  own  during  the  class  and  one  time  with  the 
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professor  in  a  face-to-face  class.  All  students  indicated  that  the  readings  were  excellent  and 
study  of  the  particular  subject  matter  was  very  satisfactory.  However,  all  students 
interviewed  and  my  own  opinion  concurs  with  a  general  negative  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
class  making  particular  note  of  the  lack  of  dialogue  between  students  and  with  the  professor. 
All  interpreted  this  lack  of  communication  as  representing  a  lost  opportunity  for  discussion 
of  various  aspects  of  the  subject  matter  and  all  interviewees  and  myself  included  agree  that 
this  lost  opportunity  was  a  great  source  of  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  class. 
One  important  note  to  consider  is  that  the  professor  teaching  this  class  had  never  taught 
online  and  had  virtually  no  support  for  the  implementation  of  her  class  online.  Minimal 
familiarity  with  Blackboard  was  the  only  skill  available  to  the  faculty  member.  The 
institution  had  established  no  best  practices  beyond  basic  Association  of  Theological 
Schools  requirements  for  maintaining  accreditation. 

Two  additional  interviews  were  with  professors  who  were  not  connected  with  the 
class  and  were  in  very  different  teaching  situations.  Both  professors  are  seasoned 
professionals,  both  Ph.D.'s  with  many  years  experience  teaching  in  face-to-face  classes  at 
graduate  school  levels.  Both  faculty  members  had  ample  technical  and  advisory  support  for 
the  implementation  of  their  classes.  Both  professors  indicated  that  they  had  enjoyed  a  very 
positive  experience  in  their  online  classes.  Both  professors  indicated  that  the  level  of  online 
participation  by  their  students  had  been  less  than  they  had  hoped  for  but  that  the  loss  of  that 
participation  had  not  left  them  or  the  students,  based  on  evaluations  done  after  the  class, 
with  negative  feelings  about  the  class  experience.  Perhaps  most  interesting  in  the  interview 
results  with  these  two  professors  was  the  similarity  of  their  positive  experience  combined 
with  the  vast  difference  in  their  class  configuration  and  implementation.    To  more  fully 
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evaluate  possible  causes  behind  this  phenomenon  we  shall  need  to  look  more  closely  at  the 
individual  situations.  In  the  interest  of  maintaining  anonymity  I  have  coded  these  two 
professors  by  color,  blue  and  red. 

Professor  Red  collaborated  with  an  offsite  diocesan  structure  to  create  theological 
education  for  lay  leaders  in  remote  locations  far  removed  from  the  seminary  where  Professor 
Red  teaches.  Grant  support  was  obtained  to  secure  adequate  technical  and  online  design 
consultant  services  to  assist  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  the  project  After 
consultation  that  identified  specific  goals  of  the  course  and  provided  for  evaluative 
instruments  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  a  trust  based  pedagogical  model  was  developed 
to  promote  collaboration  and  analogical  interaction  between  students  and  among  facilitators 
and  Professor  Red.  The  course  goal  was  to  promote  engagement  with  content  and  with 
classmates,  facilitators  and  Professor  Red  with  clear  evaluative  outcomes.  A  hybrid  design 
was  employed  for  the  course  so  that  some  of  the  class  occurred  online  in  the  form  of 
lectures  posted  to  Blackboard  by  Professor  Red  inviting  students  to  interact  online  with  the 
lecture  and  with  each  other.  Facilitators  implemented  portions  of  the  class  on  the  ground  in 
the  area  where  the  students  reside.  Small  groups  of  people  were  convened  in  multiple 
locations  to  form  "pods"  of  face-to-face  cohort  groups.  The  course  utilized  lectures  by 
Professor  Red  and  online  assignments  requiring  students  to  post  to  Blackboard  in  addition 
to  experiential  participation  in  the  small  group  meetings.  Additional  links  and  information 
were  available  from  the  online  component  including  directions  to  audio  resources.  Students 
were  required  to  utilize  the  personal  home  page  feature  of  Blackboard  including  a  picture  of 
themselves  in  an  effort  to  give  all  participants  some  visual  marker  for  each  other  to  reference 
when  interacting  online  with  those  not  in  their  face-to-face  pod  cohort.  Clear  guidelines 
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were  published  at  the  beginning  of  the  class  so  that  students  were  clear  on  expectations  for 
their  participation  both  online  and  in  the  pod.  Face-to-face  portions  of  the  class  included 
performance  of  preaching  assignments  to  members  of  their  pod  cohort  with  feedback 
sessions  following. 

Documents  associated  with  this  course  provided  important  information  for 
communication  with  students,  made  clear  the  pedagogical  approach  of  the  designers  and 
provided  clear  evaluative  tools  for  students,  facilitators  and  professors.  The  syllabus  is  easy 
to  read  and  student  centered.  Before  beginning  the  course  work  for  the  class  online,  a  short 
module  was  designed  into  the  course  to  assist  students  in  attaining  a  degree  of  proficiency 
with  Blackboard  software,  the  Internet  based  software  vehicle  used  as  a  main  delivery  system 
for  the  course.  Additionally,  materials  that  might  prove  challenging  to  download  or  access 
for  students  without  high-speed  Internet  access  were  offered  for  delivery  on  CD  by  mail  to 
students.  This  option  provided  a  more  even  playing  field  of  access  to  students  in  rural  areas 
without  high-speed  Internet  access  and  to  those  who  might  find  that  service  cost  prohibitive. 
Expansive  use  of  the  software  capabilities  was  employed  by  providing  real  time  live  chat 
opportunities  to  students  during  posted  evening  hours  so  that  students  could  access 
professors  for  real  time  text  based  conversations  in  a  synchronous  format  A  great  deal  of 
effort  was  made  to  establish  a  pedagogical  ethos  of  partnership  and  collaboration  from 
highest  level  of  planning  and  development  to  the  implementation  of  the  course  and  delivery 
of  content  to  the  student  The  entire  endeavor  was  designed  for  dialogical,  collaborative, 
evolving  learning  centered  in  the  students'  experience  constandy  evaluating  student  response 
with  a  high  sensitivity  to  how  the  students  were  learning  and  how  they  were  feeling  about 
learning  in  this  environment   This  model  proved  successful  with  students  reporting  a  high 
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degree  of  satisfaction  with  their  experience  in  the  course.  Evaluations  were  a  part  of  the 
course  so  that  pedagogy,  content,  design  and  delivery  could  be  appropriately  adjusted  for 
future  offerings.  Perhaps  the  most  revealing  feedback  from  the  course  is  the  demand  it 
produced  in  the  form  of  many  additional  students  prepared  to  enter  the  course,  students 
from  this  same  diocese  excited  and  eager  to  participate  in  another  course  with  different 
content  and  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  students,  local  facilitators  and 
Professor  Red  as  well.  The  innovative  student  centered  collaborative  pedagogy  utilizing  a 
hybrid-learning  model  was  clearly  attractive  and  helpful  for  these  students. 

Professor  Blue  had  a  more  traditional  situation  for  her  online  experiences.  Two 
classes  taught  one  year  apart  with  the  same  content  were  discussed.  A  west  coast  seminary 
offered  these  courses  and  her  participation  was  online,  for  the  most  part,  from  her  office  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States.  The  first  class  had  four  students;  the  second  class  had 
eight  Syllabi  and  course  calendars  were  published  to  Blackboard  that  was  used  as  the 
primary  delivery  vehicle  for  the  course.  No  component  of  Blackboard  proficiency  was 
embedded  in  the  course,  however,  on  campus  resources  at  the  seminary  where  the  students 
were  in  residence  on  campus  were  brought  to  their  attention.  Students  were  encouraged  to 
seek  out  assistance  with  Blackboard  functionality  if  they  felt  the  need. 

Student  introductions  were  required  before  class  began  or  early  in  the  class.  These 
introductions  were  emailed  to  Professor  Blue  who  compiled  them  and  published  them  to 
Blackboard.  The  personal  pages  in  Blackboard  were  not  utilized  and  photographs  were  not 
considered  part  of  the  introduction  request  Lectures  were  posted  each  week  by  the 
professor.  Discussion  threads  were  established  for  student  interaction  online.  Students 
were  told  that  their  participation  was  expected  and  would  be  graded  but  were  not  told  how 
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that  the  professor  would  evaluate  participation.  The  final  course  grade  was  heavily  weighted 
to  the  final  course  paper  that  was  produced  by  students  and  emailed  directly  to  Professor 
Blue  without  being  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Student  interaction  was  heavily  reliant  on  Professor  Blue's  time  investment  in 
interacting  with  students  doing  personal  encouragement  and  interaction  with  individual 
students.  Professor  Blue  expressed  her  disappointment  in  the  level  of  analogical  interaction 
students  exhibited  utilizing  Blackboard  discussion  groups.  One  class  meeting  face-to-face 
on  campus  with  students  and  Professor  Blue  was  part  of  the  course.  Some  students  had 
previously  taken  classes  with  Professor  Blue  on  campus  and  had  the  experience  of  a  face-to- 
face  interaction  with  her  previous  to  the  online  course. 

Evaluations  from  students  after  both  courses  stressed  that  students  realized  a  need 
for  more  discipline  on  their  part  in  an  online  course.  Professor  Blue  indicated  that  class 
larger  than  twelve  students  would  become  prohibitively  demanding  upon  her  time  and  limit 
her  personal  interaction  with  students.  Her  pedagogy  is  decidedly  student  centered, 
concerned  with  students'  ability  to  learn  as  well  as  their  feeling  about  the  course  and  content. 
Overall  the  course  produced  a  satisfactory  result  for  students  and  Professor  Blue,  but 
concerns  regarding  the  lack  of  student  interaction  with  each  other  and  time  investments  not 
being  made  clear  before  the  course  began  were  apparent 

Documents  studied  relating  to  this  course  made  clear  the  absence  of  clear  evaluative 
instruments  for  the  online  portion  of  the  course  with  grading  relying  heavily  on  the  final 
paper  produced  by  students.  The  syllabi  were  straightforward  and  clear  with  regard  to 
reading,  assignments,  and  the  like  but  made  little  or  no  mention  of  online  interaction 
expectations  or  requirements.   The  documents  themselves  did  not  exhibit  particular  student 
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focused  pedagogy.  However,  Professor  Blue  did  implement  measures  that  shifted  and 
changed  deadlines  and  requirements  in  collaboration  with  student  needs.  Since  Professor 
Blue's  pedagogical  philosophy  is  decidedly  feminist  in  nature  the  result  of  her  direct 
interaction  with  students  provided  the  collaborative  context  within  which  students  could 
dialogue,  at  a  minimum,  with  her. 

My  own  past  experience  in  online  learning  environments  was  an  additional  source  of 
data  for  consideration  in  this  findings  section.  As  was  previously  disclosed  in  this  thesis  I 
am  well  versed  in  online  community  and  interaction  with  experience  now  well  into  the 
second  decade.  Formation  of  online  community  has  been  a  part  of  my  preferred  interaction 
with  friends  and  family  for  over  15  years.  I  find  forming  of  online  relationships  satisfying 
and  enjoy  many  friendships  that  are  now  longstanding  over  many  years  that  first  blossomed 
in  online  environments.  I  simply  have  no  aversion  to  online  interaction,  text  messaging,  chat 
(both  text  based  as  well  as  voice  and/or  voice/video)  and  the  like.  However,  my  online 
learning  experiences  have  not  been  particularly  satisfactory  when  placed  next  to  face-to-face 
class  experiences  in  graduate  school  classes  in  theological  education  contexts.  I  will  outline 
some  of  the  difficulties  in  two  different  classes  taken  two  years  apart  from  two  different 
seminaries. 

The  first  class  was  very  well  organized  with  guidelines  published  detailing 
expectations  for  time  investment  per  week,  posting  frequency,  grading  criteria,  grading 
frequency,  etc.  Adequate  technical  support  was  available  and  I  had  no  difficulty  navigating 
the  Blackboard  software  system  even  though  I  had  no  previous  experience.  The  class  did 
not  use  introductions  of  students  and  did  not  utilize  the  personal  home  page  feature  of 
Blackboard.   I  knew  no  one  in  the  class  and  had  no  sense  of  their  social  location  or  context 
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except  when  their  posts  revealed  such  details  as  the  weeks  wore  on.  The  professor  was  very 
much  involved  in  the  class,  posting  frequendy  to  the  discussion  boards  and  interacting  with 
students.  The  content  was  traditional  without  feminist  interpretation.  The  pedagogy  of  the 
professor  was  very  hierarchical  and  proved  itself  to  be  oppressively  patriarchal  when  one 
student  dared  question  the  validity  of  the  text  used  in  the  class,  which  provided  no  room  for 
liberative  or  feminist  interpretations.  The  professor  came  down  hard  on  the  discussion 
effectively  shutting  it  down. 

My  personal  interaction  with  the  professor  was  unsatisfactory.  The  professor 
apparendy  forgot  my  name  and  began  referring  to  me  as  "BP"  rather  than  "BK"  when 
quoting  from  my  posts  in  his  responses  to  the  class.  Additionally,  my  grades  fell 
consistendy  below  the  class  average  until  I  sent  him  an  email  offline  asking  pointedly  what 
had  happened  to  his  memory  of  my  name  and  why  he  quoted  me  more  often  than  any  other 
student  yet  consistendy  graded  me  below  the  class  average.  With  no  explanation  from  him 
at  all  my  grades  dramatically  improved,  my  name  was  never  misspelled  again  and  I  was 
awarded  an  A  in  the  course  despite  my  apparent  below  average  performance  for  the  majority 
of  the  class.  Because  I  had  a  history  of  very  satisfactory  relationships  and  interactions  online 
I  did  not  attribute  my  experience  to  the  class  having  been  online.  Rather  I  attributed  my 
disappointing  experience  to  a  patriarchal  pedagogy  implementing  a  very  traditional  content 
with  no  space  made  for  feminist  interpretations  or  critique. 

Two  years  later  I  enrolled  in  another  online  class.  I  had  taken  multiple  courses  from 
the  professor  in  face-to-face  classes  in  feminist  liberation  theologies.  The  subject  matter  of 
the  class  as  well  as  the  professor  attracted  me  to  the  course.  I  would  have  taken  the  class  on 
campus  if  it  had  been  offered.    I  had  no  expectation  that  the  class  would  require  less  time 
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investment  than  online  classes  but  was  very  attracted  by  the  asynchronous  learning  option  as 
my  time  constraints  were  quite  severe  that  semester. 

The  professor  did  not  have  adequate  support  in  preparing  an  online  class  and  had  no 
previous  experience  upon  which  to  draw.  Because  the  professor  was  not  on  campus  and 
was  retired  from  the  institution  yet  continuing  to  teach  occasionally  there  was  a  familiarity 
between  the  institution  and  the  professor  that  belied  the  lack  of  knowledge  and  support  for 
producing  a  class  online.  The  professor  had  exhibited  a  pronounced  feminist  pedagogy  in 
the  classroom  that  was  simply  not  translated  to  the  online  environment  Sufficient  care  was 
not  taken  to  identify  feminist  pedagogical  goals  and  incorporate  them  into  the  course  design. 
Consequently,  the  pedagogy  functioned  in  a  very  hierarchical  way  without  adequate 
interaction  either  between  the  students  or  between  professor  and  students.  Learning  was 
individual  and  solitary  occurring  mostly  in  dialogue  with  the  readings  rather  than  resulting 
from  analogical  interaction  within  the  class  members  and  professor. 

The  class,  all  of  whom  except  one  were  on  campus  in  residence  together  at  the 
institution,  initiated  one  face-to-face  meeting  and  one  face-to-face  class  meeting  was 
incorporated  as  part  of  the  actual  class  meetings  scheduled  for  the  course.  Both  of  these 
meetings  were  helpful.  But  one  huge  problem  came  to  light  in  the  student  only  meeting 
wherein  students  openly  expressed  their  unwillingness  to  invest  an  equal  amount  of  time 
each  week  interacting  online  as  would  have  been  required  from  an  on  campus  class.  Some 
students  in  the  class  had  taken  the  course  assuming  that  the  time  investment  would  be  less 
demanding  in  an  online  class  and  were  willing  to  invest  only  what  time  the  professor  had 
indicated  was  required  to  pass  the  course. 

Major  themes  emerged  and  were  reinforced  in  various  ways  from  both  positive  and 
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negative  perspectives.  Perhaps  most  notable  was  a  level  of  frustration  on  the  part  of  students 
and  faculty  with  regard  to  time  investment  expectations.  In  situations  where  clear  guidelines 
for  interaction  and  clear  expectations  for  time  investment  in  online  interaction  was  provided 
up  front,  both  students  and  faculty  seemed  more  comfortable  during  the  class  and  certainly 
exhibited  a  higher  level  of  satisfaction  after  the  class  was  completed.  On  an  institutional 
level  the  single  most  frustrating  factor  appeared  to  be  a  lack  of  training  and  support  for 
students  and  faculty  so  that  the  technology  could  cease  to  be  a  barrier  to  teaching  and 
learning. 


Recommendations 

Institutional  commitment  to  technology  in  every  facet  of  human  interaction. 

Many  Association  of  Theological  Schools  (ATS)  member  schools  have  been  working 
to  implement  various  technology  assets  for  some  time.  Many  of  these  schools  have  made 
strides  in  acquiring  media  hardware  for  classrooms  such  as  LCD  projectors,  computers,  and 
televisions  with  VCR  and  DVD  capabilities.  Most  have  websites  where  they  can  be  found  on 
the  Internet  and  both  students  and  faculty  have  access  to  online  library  catalogues  and  other 
access  points  for  research  resources  online.  Some  ATS  member  schools  have  made 
investments  in  software  applications  that  allow  delivery  of  online  courses,  applications  like 
Blackboard  or  WebCT,  and  many  have  computer  labs  and  wireless  networks  in  student 
accessible  common  areas  that  allow  students  to  use  the  entire  Internet  to  assist  them  in  their 
day  to  day  work  and  leisure.57    School  websites,  commonly  used  by  theology  schools  and 
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seminaries  to  provide  information  to  potential  new  students,  can  also  be  vehicles  for  student 
interaction  and  should  provide  innovative  vehicles  for  students  and  faculty  to  experiment 
with  online  interaction  not  previously  available.  Vehicles  like  podcasting,  blogs  and  timely 
updated  school  calendars,  course  offerings,  faculty  home  pages  and  the  like  can  provide 
community  building  formats  that  encourage  online  participation  by  students  and  faculty 
outside  the  use  of  course  delivery  software.  Furthermore,  short  sighted  and  exclusive  IT 
departments  who  refuse  to  support  alternative  platforms  routinely  used  by  both  faculty  and 
students,  particularly  Macintosh  OS  X  versions,  must  be  required  to  implement  cross 
platform  compatibility  at  every  level  of  the  system.  Students  and  faculty  simply  cannot  be 
expected  to  purchase  new  equipment  and  retrain  on  operating  systems  they  may  find 
inadequate  when  the  majority  of  the  computer  technology  world  supports  cross  platform 
compatibility.  Exclusive  practices  have  at  this  level  of  the  system  the  potential  to  negatively 
affect  student  and  faculty  relationships  with  technology  going  into  the  future. 

Faculty  support,  training  and  ongoing/acuity  development  in  technology  environments. 

Training  and  support  for  faculty  must  be  a  major  commitment  in  the  process  of 
implementing  online  course  offerings  at  any  institution.  Leaving  faculty  to  learn  for 
themselves  is  not  an  acceptable  strategy.  This  dynamic  itself  creates  an  oppressive 
environment  for  professors  who  are  technology  resistant  in  any  way.  Persons  with  faculty 
status  who  have  the  skill  set  to  interpret  technology  must  facilitate  this  training  while 
supporting  and  guiding  faculty  peers  through  their  own  maze  of  resistance.  This  faculty 
development  specialist  is  really  a  "teacher  of  teachers"  bridging  the  cavernous  gap  that 
currently  exists  between  Information  Technology  systems  and  the  actual  implementation  of 
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online  courses.  The  commitment  in  time,  financial  and  physical  resources  must  be  made  at 
the  highest  levels  of  the  institution,  a  commitment  made  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
administration.  Without  this  investment,  further  commitments  of  time,  financial  and  physical 
resources  may  prove  disastrous  and  create  even  further  engrained  technology  resistance  in 
the  very  people  who  must  be  helped  first  in  this  process:  the  faculty  who  will  implement  the 
online  courses. 


Student  training  and  support  in  the  use  of  Internet  based  services  including  course  software,  online  library 
catalogue,  wireless  networks,  and  school  website  based  services. 

Just  as  faculty  require  training  and  support  so  do  students.  Training  in  the  basic  use 
of  Internet  resources  such  as  online  library  catalogues  and  research  resources,  wireless 
Internet  networks  and  school  websites  are  often  already  offered  by  library  staff.  Additional 
training  in  the  use  of  media  equipment  that  may  be  employed  by  students  in  class 
presentations  is  also  often  given  by  media  support  staff  attached  to  library  systems  or  media 
centers  where  the  equipment  resides.  In  addition  to  these  very  important  training  systems, 
students  need  help  and  ongoing  support  with  integrating  online  interaction  on  course 
delivery  software  such  as  Blackboard.  The  faculty  development  specialist  interacting  with 
faculty  in  the  training  and  support  process  can  also  be  utilized  to  create  teaching  modules 
delivered  online  or  using  computers  in  face-to-face  environments. 

Basic  computer  training  might  be  offered  before  classes  begin  each  semester  as  well 
as  other  times  during  the  academic  year.  Student  training  on  course  delivery  software  such 
as  Blackboard  should  ideally  be  offered  as  a  prerequisite  to  participation  in  any  class  utilizing 
computer  enhanced  learning  in  the  form  of  discussion  boards  or  content  delivered  online 
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and  for  students  participating  in  courses  online.  Courses  designed  specifically  for  distance 
learning  and/ or  asynchronous  learning  would  need  to  incorporate  a  learning  module  for 
Blackboard  online  before  the  class  begins.  Making  sure  that  all  students  not  only  have 
access  to  training  but  also  to  ongoing  support  in  the  form  of  telephone  or  live  chat  access  to 
faculty  who  can  facilitate  this  learning  process  will  ensure  a  basic  skill  set  and  comfort  level 
with  the  technology  used  to  deliver  content  and  provide  interactive  space.  A  possible 
incentive  for  students  to  use  Blackboard  might  be  to  set  up  a  "class"  that  includes  all 
students  enrolled  at  any  one  time.  Home  page  functionality  can  be  utilized  for  students  to 
post  pictures,  social  location  information,  links  that  students  would  like  to  share  with  others, 
and  various  other  forms  of  information.  Discussion  threads  might  be  established  in  each 
student's  name  to  function  as  student  blogs  with  the  ability  for  interaction  with  other 
students  and  faculty.  Groups  could  be  created  to  allow  cohort  discussion  and  information 
sharing  as  a  group.  Real  time  chats  could  be  set  up  to  allow  students  to  get  questions 
answered  by  facilitators  for  online  student  training  and  help  students  hone  their  online  skills. 
Clear  guidelines  for  online  interaction  could  be  introduced  and  explored  to  assist  students  in 
acquiring  the  "netiquette"  or  special  social  skills  needed  for  online  text  interaction.  Student 
feedback  on  their  experience  with  the  software  should  be  carefully  evaluated  and  teaching 
techniques  modified  to  assist  each  student  in  the  acquisition  of  a  basic  skill  set  and  comfort 
level  with  Internet  services  and  online  based  learning. 

Clear  outcome  goals  must  be  established  to  provide  an  evaluative  vehicle. 

Without  knowing  where  we  are  going  on  a  driving  trip  we  are  as  likely  to  arrive  at  an 
unsatisfactory  destination  as  we  are  likely  to  arrive  at  a  pleasing  destination.   Outcome  goals 
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for  teaching  function  in  much  the  same  way.  Without  a  clear  understanding  of  outcome 
goals  online  course  design  is  experimental  at  best  and  haphazard  at  worst.  We  are  ethically 
bound  to  provide  the  very  best  theological  education  possible  to  our  students  and  without 
clear  goals  we  have  no  way  to  evaluate  teaching  effectiveness.  These  outcome  goals  will 
also  assist  students  in  acquiring  a  clear  understanding  of  course  content  as  well  as 
pedagogical  style  that  will  be  employed  in  the  course. 


Guidelines  for  expectation  of  time  investment  in  online  interaction,  participation  in  online  discussions  and 
interactions  mth  students  online  should  be  made  clear  before  the  class  begins. 

Students  and  faculty  should  be  very  clear  on  time  investment  expectations  each  has 
of  the  other  for  weekly  course  participation.  This  concept  is  not  exclusive  to  online  courses. 
Face- to- face  classes  meet  at  a  certain  place  for  a  certain  length  of  time  each  week.  Syllabi 
often  delineate  expectations  for  reading,  writing  and  other  course  project  time  investments. 
Office  hours  for  faculty  face-to-face  meetings  are  often  included  as  well.  These  kinds  of 
information  need  to  be  clearly  articulated  for  the  online  course.  Issues  such  as  how  much 
time  is  expected  for  students  to  interact  with  each  other  online  should  roughly  coincide  with 
time  requirements  that  might  be  appropriate  to  a  similar  course  offering  in  face-to-face 
format  Faculty  availability  for  real  time  online  chat  or  telephone  call  should  also  be 
included. 


Face-to-face  or  audio  conference  call  meetings  should  be  used  to  assist  the  formation  of  community  and  lay  the 
groundwork  for  mutual  respect. 

To  assist  in  community  building  and  mutual  support,  face-to-face  meetings  should 
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be  incorporated  into  the  online  course  offerings  where  possible.  While  all  students  may  not 
be  able  to  attend  face-to- face  meetings,  they  might  be  able  to  participate  via  conference  call 
or  voice/video  real  time  chat.  Online  interactions  are  often  enhanced  by  personal  face-to- 
face  or  other  audio  and  physical  cues  available  in  telephone  conversations,  voice/video 
conferences  and  face-to-face  meetings.  Some  topics  in  theological  education  may  not  lend 
themselves  to  online  courses  where  face-to-face  hybrid  models  cannot  be  employed. 
Courses  in  pastoral  care  and  counseling,  group  dynamics  and  other  highly  interactive  subject 
matter  may  require  some  face-to-face  meetings  in  order  to  accomplish  the  learning  outcome 
goals  of  the  course. 

Evolving  technology  additions  to  course  software  should  be  utilised  when  available  to  enhance  the  learning 
experience  for  students  and  the  teaching  experience  for  faculty. 

All  steps  should  be  taken  to  seek  out  robust  additions  to  Blackboard  or  other  course 
delivery  software.  Options  including  streaming  video  hosted  at  another  location,  professor 
lectures  provided  on  DVD,  podcasting  both  audio  and  video  where  possible,  email 
reminders  of  upcoming  events  in  synchronous  time,  etc.  can  also  be  used  in  connection  with 
course  content  delivery  software.  As  technology  becomes  available,  faculty  development 
departments  should  actively  investigate  new  options  and  incorporate  them  into  teaching  and 
learning  environment  expeditiously. 

Intentionally  establishing  cultural,  racial,  gender  identity  including  a  visual  image  of  the  student  and  teacher 
posted  online  for  continuous  reference  can  provide  important  contextual  information  to  enhance  interactions 
online. 
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Language  markers  will  belie  attempts  to  mask  cultural,  racial  and  gender  identity. 
Even  if  we  attempt  to  establish  a  Utopian  egalitarian  society  online  by  purposely  withholding 
identity  information,  how  we  express  ourselves  will  give  away  important  details  of  our  social 
location.  Unless  we  build  in  transparency  in  identity,  where  information  is  missing, 
classmates  and  teachers  will  "fill  in  the  blanks."  The  assumed  information  may  or  may  not 
bear  any  resemblance  to  the  individuals'  actual  information.  And  has  been  said  earlier  in  this 
paper,  having  one's  identify  known  by  others  may  be  even  more  important  that  knowing  the 
identity  of  classmates  and  professors.  Use  of  the  personal  "Home  Page"  in  Blackboard, 
including  a  photograph,  can  become  an  important  starting  point  for  students  and  faculty  to 
self  disclose  social  location  and  begin  the  work  of  forming  real  community  by  first 
acknowledging  the  diversity  of  the  group. 

Intentionality  in  considering  the  impact  of  interactions  with  online  classmates  and 
professors  can  only  occur  when  high  levels  of  contextual  information  regarding  social 
location  is  shared.  Furthermore,  this  information  will  serve  to  alert  the  faculty  to  positions 
of  dominance  and  oppression  that  occur  in  society  thereby  providing  opportunities  to 
minimi2e  the  impact  of  these  positions  in  the  class.  Anonymity  in  online  environments  often 
contributes  to  misunderstandings  and  overreactions  in  interactions.  The  more  we  know 
about  the  people  behind  the  online  identities  with  which  we  interact,  the  less  likely  we  will  be 
to  interact  in  anonymous  ways  that  may  be  disrespectful  or  insensitive  to  others. 

Critical  thinking  skills  must  be  taught  as  an  important  part  of  online  learning  just  as  it  is  in  face-to-face 
environments. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  issues  in  online  pedagogy  is  teaching  our 
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students  how  to  think  critically  about  what  they  are  reading,  hearing  and  seeing  online. 
Hierarchical  structures  can  be  easily  held  in  place  when  students  believe  that  simply  seeing 
something  written  online  gives  it  validity.  When  we  teach  our  students  to  question,  test  and 
validate  information  we  are  giving  them  the  tools  to  think  critically  and  decide  for 
themselves  if  information  is  believable  or  workable.  This  model  can  then  be  applied  to 
questioning,  testing  and  validating  any  information  that  comes  to  them  from  any  source 
thereby  reducing  the  probability  that  they  can  be  easily  manipulated  by  media  and 
technology  in  any  form. 


Conclusion 

The  starting  premise  of  this  thesis  was  based  on  my  own  experience  coupled  with 
informal  conversations  with  classmates  and  faculty  with  whom  I  am  personally  familiar.  The 
project  was  constructed  to  investigate  this  premise:  Online  environments  are  inherendy 
oppressive  and  patriarchal  because  they  are  inherendy  hierarchical,  highly  structured,  highly 
contextual,  lacking  a  real  invitation  to  mutual  support  and  dialogue.  This  hierarchy  in  online 
education  resides  with  the  professor  who  designs  the  course  and  has  the  power  to  silence 
any  student  by  summarily  removing  their  post,  and  therefore  their  voice,  from  an  online 
discussion  board  like  Blackboard  to  be  sure.  However,  the  power  structure  is  much  more 
complex.  Professors  who  are  early  adopters  and  feel  confident  in  working  with  online 
software  applications  like  Blackboard  often  push  students  to  use  the  product  well  beyond 
their  ability  due  to  lack  of  training  and  support  in  most  institutions.  Professors  still  suffering 
from  technology  phobias  or  other  less  severe  forms  of  technology  resistance  may  only  have 
the  skills  to  post  material  online  that  has  been  previously  used  in  a  classroom.  Class  content 
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simply  placed  online  does  not  address  the  inherent  power  structure  held  in  place  by  current 
versions  of  online  software  and  hardware  available  to  most  of  us  at  this  time. 

Additionally,  students  who  are  proficient  in  online  environments  often  overwhelm 
students  still  suffering  from  technology  resistance  with  long  and  frequent  posts,  terse 
rhetoric,  and  disregard  for  others'  basic  skill  level  in  the  online  environment  The  illusion 
that  race,  class,  gender,  age,  education,  etc.  can  be  masked  by  simply  not  addressing  such 
matters  with  regard  to  individual  disclosure  is  false.  Language  often  belies  these  markers  in 
the  way  we  use  words.  Even  though  students  do  not  make  disclosures  and  no  visual  data  is 
available,  assumptions  will  be  made  by  other  students  as  to  gender,  race,  age,  education,  etc. 
based  solely  on  reading  other  students'  posts.  Masking  of  cultural,  ethnic,  class  and  other 
privilege  markers  only  proves  to  isolate  students  and  set  up  a  dynamic  making  community 
building  and  mutual  support  impossible. 

Access  to  equipment  and  online  connections  is  a  consideration  that  must  be 
addressed.  While  many  people  simply  are  not  able  to  afford  the  best  equipment  or  do  not 
have  disposable  income  for  purchasing  Internet  Service  Provider  packages  that  will  allow 
high  volume  access,  many  people  do  have  access  via  public  library  facilities  in  most 
communities.  Yet  it  is  very  important  to  remember  that  students  who  have  only  limited  time 
access  per  day  or  per  week  will  not  be  on  an  even  par  with  students  who  have  computers  in 
their  home  and  the  means  for  broadband  unlimited  access.  Lack  of  access  can  function  as 
another  form  of  patriarchy  that  disenfranchises  those  who  cannot  afford  equipment  and 
high-speed  access.  Care  must  be  taken  to  provide  content  in  multiple  delivery  modes  such  as 
audio  CDs  or  DVDs  of  video  content  so  that  those  who  do  not  have  equal  access  to 
computers  can  supplement  their  access  with  other  types  of  media. 
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Institutions  motivated  only  by  financial  or  status  considerations  with  regard  to 
implementation  of  online  courses  may  not  provide  adequate  training  and  support  for  faculty 
and  students.  Pedagogical  models  that  promote  the  goals  of  the  institution  and  are 
appropriate  to  the  content  of  the  course  must  be  considered,  designed  and  implemented  in 
every  facet  of  producing  online  environments.  Simply  put,  a  Feminist  Liberation  Theology 
or  Anti-Racism  class  taught  online  in  a  very  patriarchal  and  oppressive  model  will  produce  a 
cognitive  dissonance  in  students  that  will  block  their  ability  to  learn  from  the  course.  I 
would  argue  that,  with  regard  to  theological  education,  unless  we  provide  environments  that 
promote  community  building,  mutual  support  and  dialogical  interaction  among  students  and 
between  students  and  professors  we  simply  reinscribe  static  theological  concepts  without 
teaching  students  to  think  in  liberative  ways.  Dialogical  theology  places  the  responsibility  for 
theological  interpretation  squarely  upon  those  who  are  responsible  in  individual 
denominational  contexts,  both  lay  and  ordained,  for  equipping  the  priesthood  of  all  baptized 
for  their  ministry.  Critical  thinking  skills  give  students  permission  to  question  the  status  quo, 
clarify,  research,  question  again,  discuss  with  others  and  collaborate  in  forming  opinions  and 
deciding  theological  positions.  Theological  education,  therefore,  must,  at  a  rriinimum,  teach 
students  coming  out  of  seminary  to  think  for  themselves  and  explore  new  and  innovative 
methods  to  interpret  theological  concepts  in  liberative  ways. 

Finally,  technology  is  not  theologically  neutral.  Technology  can  be  used  for  evil  or 
for  good.58  It  can  be  used,  even  unwittingly,  to  reinscribe  oppressive,  sexist,  racist  theology 
while  attempting  to  provide  content  that  is  liberative.    Care  must  be  taken  to  provide  the 
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support  necessary  to  give  professors  the  ability  to  consider  the  pedagogical  implications  of 
online  environments  in  general  and  the  particular  challenges  online  environments  pose  when 
designing  anti-oppression  and  feminist  pedagogies  that  provide  dialogical  contexts  for 
mutual  support  in  community.  Unless  we  are  intentional  in  designing  anti-oppression  and 
feminist  pedagogical  principles  of  mutuality,  collaboration,  dialogue  and  forming  community 
for  the  purpose  of  individual  support  of  its  members  we  are  apt  to  reinscribe  the  dominant 
culture  patriarchal  privilege  that  marginali2es  those  who  do  not  hold  the  power  in  society. 

While  some  classes  simply  may  not  lend  themselves  to  online  asynchronous  delivery, 
intentionally  considering  anti-oppression  and  feminist  pedagogies  can  open  many  courses  up 
for  online  delivery.  Small  shifts  in  the  way  we  consider  the  pedagogical  models  to  produce 
the  desired  outcomes  can  profoundly  affect  the  way  our  students  learn.  In  the  end,  online 
environments  are  vehicles  for  teaching  that  are  not  bound  by  the  confines  of  space  and  time, 
vehicles  that  have  the  capacity  to  bring  learning  to  people  who  might  otherwise  never  have 
the  opportunity  to  study  theology.  This  ability  to  study  and  think  critically  transforms 
individuals  and  those  individuals,  in  turn,  transform  the  churches  and  faith  communities  to 
which  they  belong.  Freedom  to  think,  question,  interact  and  form  mutually  supportive 
community  frees  students  from  the  static  theological  concepts  that  continue  to  oppress  the 
marginalized  giving  voice  to  liberative  theologies  that  seek  to  mitigate  the  oppressive  forces 
of  the  status  quo. 
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Appendix  A 


Thesis  Questions  for  Data  Collection 


Please  provide  your  name,  institution  and  contact  information.  The  collection  of  this  data  is 
confidential  and  will  be  used  only  by  the  researcher,  BK  Hipsher,  as  part  of  a  Master's  in 
Theological  Education  thesis  project  in  Feminist  Liberation  Theology  at  Episcopal  Divinity 
School.    Your  participation  is  appreciated. 


Name 


Institution 


Age  Telephone  (Day)  (Evening) 

Email 

Student       Faculty     


I  would  be  willing  to  be  interview  further  for  this  project Yes No 

Please  indicate  if  you  would  be  willing  to  be  interviewed  farther  by  telephone  or  in  person. 

You  may  return  this  document  by  fax,  snail  mail  or  email  to  the  address  below.  Feel  free  to 
use  additional  pages  for  your  responses  if  mailing  or  faxing.  I  respectfully  ask  that  you 
return  your  answers  no  later  than  February  28,  2006. 

BK  Hipsher 

7  St  John's  Rd.  #25 

Cambridge,  MA  02138 

617  507-2676  Fax 

bkhipsher@earthlink.net 

Please  indicate  if  you  have  or  have  not  taken  or  taught  a  class  online. 

Have  you  ever  had  the  experience  of  meeting  or  getting  to  know  someone  online?  If  so, 
please  briefly  describe. 

What  were  the  most  important  factors  in  your  decision  to  take  or  teach  a  course  online? 
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(Appendix  A  cont) 

Briefly  describe  the  positive  aspects  of  your  experience  taking  or  teaching  a  course  online. 

Please  indicate  any  changes  that  you  feel  would  have  been  helpful  in  making  your  experience 
more  useful. 

Briefly  describe  the  negative  aspects  of  your  experience. 

Please  indicate  any  changes  that  you  feel  would  have  helped  to  make  your  experience  a  more 
positive  experience. 

Describe  your  experience  with  real  time  chat  or  any  other  component  that  required  all 
participants  to  be  online  at  the  same  time?  (If  that  component  was  not  available  in  your 
experience  please  indicate  if  you  may  or  may  not  have  found  that  useful  and  why.) 

Describe  your  ability  or  inability  to  interact  with  students  online  and  exchange  ideas. 

How  were  you  encouraged  or  discouraged  to  exchange  ideas  with  students  and  professors? 

If  guidelines  for  online  interaction  in  class  settings  are  published  by  your  institution  what 
elements  of  those  guidelines  did  you  find  helpful? 

What  would  you  improve  about  the  guidelines  for  online  interaction? 

Did  you  previously  know  any  persons  in  the  class  with  you?  Briefly  describe  the  number  of 
people  you  had  met  face-to-face  before  and  characterize  your  relationship  with  them.  (i.e. 
did  you  know  them  well  or  only  in  passing  or  from  a  previous  interaction  online  or  face-to- 
face.) 

Did  the  content  of  your  class  include  any  video,  audio  or  still  images? 

If  so,  was  the  content  delivered  directly  online  or  by  some  other  means?  (tape,  cd,  dvd,  etc.) 

Have  you  ever  taken  a  class  that  had  both  face-to-face  meetings  and  online  components  in 

the  pedagogy? 

Did  you  find  that  combination  helpful  or  does  it  seem  attractive  to  you  as  an  option? 

Please  describe  any  other  issues  that  you  feel  had  a  significant  effect  on  your  online  learning 
experience  whether  in  the  positive  or  the  negative.  Feel  free  to  share  information  you  feel  is 
important 
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